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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
RA. 
HE painter of ‘“ My 
First Sermon,” with 
its sequel, requires no for- 
mal introduction to any one 
at all acquainted with the 
art progress of our day, nor 
need such be told that the 
Subject of our engraving is 
One of the most distin- 
guished representatives of 
the English School of Paint- 
ing, his name being ever 
uppermost in themind when 
brilliancy of “colour” is 
thought of. Since the 
Opening of the doors of 
the Royal Academy, also, 
a few days ago, his most 
recent achievements, which 
reveal all the peculiarities 
and charms for which he is 
noted, have rendered his 
name the subject of general 
conversation, no one going to 
the Academy passing over 
by any possibility the por- 
trait of “ Nina,” a painting 
that leaves a more powerful 
Impression on the memory 
than any other in the Exhi- 
bition, with the single ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s noble 
picture, “‘Swannery invaded 
by Sea Eagles.” Hence the 
time is opportune for the 
publication of this portrait 
In our gallery. The gem of 
Millais referred to is a full- 
length portraitof Miss Nina 
ehmann, characterised by 
the Zimes in a most lauda- 
tory article asa “ work of 
€xtraordinary daring justi- 
fied by achievement.” A 
Very fair, golden - haired 
little girl, of seven or eight, 
In a simple white muslin 
frock, with a string of blue 
eads about her neck, is 
Seated, with the nonchalant 
8race of childhood, on a 
Jardinitre of blue - green 
hinese earthenware in a 
Conservatory. Her head 
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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A, 


(From a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, 
Cheapside. } 


and figure are relieved against a curtain of pale blue | ware, and the effect of the glazing. The picture is a 


and silver. She holds a deep red camellia in one hand, 
‘nd behind her stands the plant from which the 
Ower has been gathered, bearing a few buds and 
ossoms. Two turtle-doves coo at her feet on the 
Pale grey marble pavement. Blue, green, white, 
Pale gold, delicate grey, tender dove-colour—there 
1S a harmony in the opalescent colouring-as exquisite 
48 it is original. “We know no living painter,” re- 
marks the critic of the leading journal, “ who would 
‘ave ventured on this j uxtaposition of the pale blue of 
© curtain and the vivid metallic green of the camellia 
faves, or could have so brought out the shell-like flesh 
aero ue face and the pale gold of the hair against 
a ater eopune Of Millais S pre-eminent power 
mats eas -S SESS in the right sense, there could 
the shila e sean ple than the jardiniére on which 
Sore cai een ae would be impossible to repre- 
positive re Consummate truth of gradation and 
lve colour the peculiar blue-green of this kind of 


complete justification of the painter’s change of 
method and. manner, so often lamented by some of 
his old pre-Raphaelite associates and the critics who 
echo their sentiments. 

Besides this masterpiece, Mr. Millais exhibits three 
striking pictures, one being a half-length portrait 
of Mr. Fowler, the engineer of the Underground Rail- 
way—a work generally spoken of as decidedly the best 
portrait of the year. The other works have probably, 
however, the greater interest to the general public, 
one being the “Gambler’s Wife,” worn and weary, as 
she has come down in the morning, and sadly contem- 
plates one of the scattered cards which tell how the 
night has been spent—little more than a study of 
colour, but full, nevertheless, of pathos and poetry ; 
and the other a “ Vanessa,” the companion of his last 
year’s “ Stella,” extraordinary for force of painting, but 
with a dress of such colour and so painted that no head 
could possibly stand against it. 


These are the whole of 
Mr. Millais’s contributions 
this year to the Academy 
Exhibition. Of the general 
details and merits of the 
Royal Academy display we 
shall have to speak when 
we publish the portrait of 
its distinguished President, 
Sir F. Grant; so we cannot 
better conclude this notice 
than by a brief sketch of 
Millais’s professional career. 
He is a member of an old 
Jersey family, and was born 
at Southampton in 1829. 
In his ninth year he entered 
the academy of Mr. Sass, 
and at eleven began to 
study at the Royal <Aca- 
demy, where he carried off 
the principal prizes for 
drawing. He was but nine 
years of age, it may also be 
noted, as indicating his 
talents for drawing, when 
he gained his first medal 
at the Society of Arts. The 
following are the details of 
his subsequent career, as 
given in the last edition of 
“ Men of the Time.” His 
first exhibited picture, “ Pi- 
zarrG seizing the Inca of 
Peru,” was at the Royal 
Academy in 1846, followed 
by “ Dunstan’s Emissaries 
seizing Queen Elgiva,” and 
a colossal cartoon at the 
Westminster Hall compe- 
tition ; “The Widow’s Mite,” 
in 1847, and the picture of 
*The Tribe of Benjamin 
seizing the Daughters of 
Shiloh,” at the British In- 
stitution in 1848. Keats’s 
“ Tsabella” was the subject 
of his pencil in 1849, While 
a student in the Academy’s 
schools, his taste had tacitly 
rebelled against the routine 
conventions of academic 
teaching, and, strengthened 
in that feeling by such speci 
mens of early English art 
as fell in their way, he, and 
his friends William Holman 
Hunt and D. G. Rosetti, 
resolved to study nature as | 
it appeared to them, not as it appeared in “the 
antique,” &c, These views were afterwards adopted 
by Charles Collins and other younger painters, who 
were termed, half in jest and half in earnest, the “Pre- 
Raphaelite School.” For a short time the artists tried 
to enforce their views by the pen as well as the brush, 
in a short-lived periodical, Zhe Germ, or Art and 
Poetry, which appeared in 1850. The principal works 
executed by Mr. Millais under the influence of his 
new convictions are a mystical picture of “Our 
Saviour,” and “Ferdinand lured by Ariel,” in 1850 ; 
‘‘ Mariana in the Moated Grange,” and the Woodman’s 
Daughter,” in 1851; and “The Huguenot” and 
“ Ophelia,” in 1852. Mr. Ruskin came, in 1851, to 
the support of the new school with enthusiastic ap- 
proval, freely expressed in letters to the Z%mes, in 
1852, as well as in a pamphlet on Pre-Raphaelitism 
and in his “Lectures on Architecture and Painting,” 
in 1853. Mr. Millais, who was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1853, became R.A. in Dec: 
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1863. He exhibited “The Order of Release” and 
“The Proscribed Royalist,” in 1853; “ The Rescue,” 
in 1855; “ Peace Concluded,” “ Autumn Leaves,” and 
“T/Enfant du Régiment,” in 1856 ; “ A Dream of the 
Past—Sir Isumbrus at the Ford,” in 1857; “The 
Heretic,” in 1858; “Vale of Rest,” and “Spring 
Flowers,” in 1860; “The Black Brunswicker,” in 
1861; “My First Sermon,” iz 1863; “ My Second 
Sermon,” and “Charley is my Darling,” in 1864; 
“Joan of Are,” and “ The Romans leaving Britain,” 
in 1865; and “Sleeping,” “ Waking,” and “ Jepth- 
thah,” in 1867. 


LEGEND IN ALSACE, 


Kyow’st thou, Gretchen, how it happens 
That the dear ones die ? 

God walks daily in his garden 
While the sun shines high : 

In that garden there are roses 
Beautiful and bright, 

And he gazes round delighted 
With the lovely sight : 

If he marks one gayly blooming, 
Than the rest more fair, 

Te will pause and look upon it, 
Full of tender care : 

And the beauteous rose he gathers 
In his bosom lies—- 

But on earth are tears and sorrow, 
For a dear one dies ! 


RETROSPECTION. 

HeErk, where once we walked together, 
Loving, hand in hand ; 

Here, where in the summer weather, 
Happy days we planned. 

Here, where long ago we parted, 
Vowing love and truth, 

Stand I lonely and sad-hearted, 
Thinking of my youth. 


Roses blossom, roses perish, 
Fading day by day ; ; 
Yet the flowers we loved to cherish 
Bloom again in May. 
Memory o’er joys departed 
Rainbow hues may fling ; 
But the crushed and broken-hearted 
Know no second spring. 
Scr Se Se TS 
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Crique.—You go to call on somebody, and are shown into 
a drawing-room, where the lady of the house is sitting with 
other visitors, engaged in conversation. At your entrance a 
chill seems to fall on the company; one person takes up a 
newspaper, another a photograph book, and so on, while the 
lady of the house enters with you into a discussion on the 
weather. She, perhaps, tries to make the others join in, but 
they only respond in monosyllables. You, of course, take an 
early opportunity of going away, and hardly have you left the 
room than you hear the buzz of voices and sounds of mirth 
rising behind you. You feel decidely ‘‘snubbed,” and why ? 
Because these people were all intimate with each other, and 
not knowing you, they deemed it suitable to behave as though 
there were some good reason why they never ould or shculd 
know you, as if in a secret bond to each other not to admit a 
stranger into their fellowship. Yet, ten to one, if you met 
any of them under other circumstances they would be charmed 
to make your acquaintance, and you would find them very 
pleasant. It is simply that they formed for the time being a 
‘clique’ and you were anf outsider, ‘‘ Clique” is indeed, in 
sober earnest, the band of English society ; it is this which 
makes the chief difference between us and our Continental 
neighbours ; and we would venture to ask, as they would do, 
“A quoi bon?” What is the use of habitually treating all 
strangers as if we believed them to have the scarlet fever ?— 
John Bull. 

Tue WALK For Pieasure.—The walk for pleasure is (if 
the mind and body be all right) delightful at all seasons and 
at all hours. This class of walk may be separated into two 
subdivisions. There is the walk, ordinarily called a constitu- 
tional, which has no end in view beyond the mere healthy 
exercise which is to be had from the act of walking. Such 
walks are, however, generally uninteresting and depressing. 
You have been sitting, you well know, too long in the house, 
for several days in the house, and you mean to stay in this 
afternoon also, to finish that book, or to write the last few 
pages of that paper. The pen is nibbed, the sheets laid ready, 
the train of thought just starting ; when in comes a friend, 
one whom it will not do to refuse, to advise a walk. And 
your consciousness is on the side of his arguments : you know 
that the wheels of being require to be wound up by that 
undesired spin in the fresh air ; and reluctantly, grudgingly, 
you close the desk and lay aside the ready pen, and button 
your coat, and sally forth for the duty-trudge. But you are 
speculating all the while upon what shortest limit will satisfy 
ihe claims of duty ; and at the first chance you gladly wheel 
round again, and as soon as possible are at the brain work. 
Well, such a walk has not done you much good; still a 
certain amount of fresh air has entered the lungs, and a 
certain amount of exercise has set the blood spinning 
and the muscles in movement, and this was better than 
sitting at home. But the mind is not much refreshed, 
having been on the fret all the while youwere out. The walk 
indeed that is only undertaken, and unwillingly perhaps 
undertaken, on the score of health, is hardly to be classed 
as a walk for pleasure. Let it stand labelled as the duty-walk. 
The walk with an end, a pleasurable end beyond itself; the 
walk not undertaken for the mere mechanical exercise of walk- 
ing, 18 that which is rightly to be called the walk for pleasure. 

t may be to botanise ; only then you peer into the hedges too 
raat for the enjoyment of the walk ; it may be because of the 

pret of the walk itself ; it may be because of some choice view 
at the end of it, or even some church or some grey ruin to be 
seen ; it may be that some friend, far enough away to make a 
visit to his homestead an event, has to be visited. There is 
the scamper for winter alorg the hard road, or after a stuffy 
day indoors. There is the saunter for summer, or among 
orchards, meadow-lands, copses, and corn-fields, There is the 
town-walk, with the fascinating Scenery (to the country 
dweller) of the shop-windows ; with the éven pavement, the 
excitement, the bustle, the throng, and the noise. And this 
has its great enjoyment, if it be the exception, not the day-by- 
day rule. Then it becomes sickening and wearisome, and you 
get to hate the familiar turn down the city streets. Then a 
great craving comes over you for the country. | 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“THE baby is born and all is well,” was the glad news 
told one January night to Mr. Arkroyd, on his return 
from the City. Glad news, indeed ; for had he not looked 
for this event to restore his wife’s health, to give her fresh 
interests, and inaugurate a new reign of peace and order 
in his home? How tender he was to Lily, how delighted 
with the tiny little being he peeped at between its wraps. 

“‘ Not a very strong child, nurse, do you say ?” 

‘J fear not, Sir ; she will require much care, and Mrs. 
Arkroyd, I hear, does not intend to nurse her.” 

“¢ Why not ?” 

‘She fancies she will not.be strong enough; but de- 
pend upon it, Sir, nature is only thwarted when ladies 
decline this duty, and she will not be any the better for 
it.” 

‘Do you expect the child will suffer if brought up by 
hand ?” 

**Of course Ido. Supposing even you could procure 
good milk for her in London, it is but a poor substitute 
for the natural nourishment, and delicate children seldom 
thrive without it.” 

‘¢ Then what do you recommend, nurse ?” 

Nurse, who was much flattered by the way in which 
Mr. Arkroyd asked her opinion, and delighted to have an 
opportunity of stating it, replied, 

‘Well, Sir, first I should use all my influence to in- 
duce Mrs. Arkroyd to attempt the nursing, and failing 
that, engage a wet nurse.” 

‘‘ Monstrous suggestion,” he thought. ‘I will give 
Lily anything she asks to save such an alternative. Doc- 
tor,” he said, to the medical attendant, “‘ what about the 
nursing ?” 


“T hope Mrs. Arkroyd will be equal to it ; I know of 
no reason at present why she should not. I am much 
concerned to find young mothers of the present day not 
only averse, but physically unequal to the discharge of 
this most important duty, and I feel bound to urge its 
performance wherever possible,” 

‘To what cause do you attribute this physical in- 
ability ?” 

‘* Mainly to their own defective nurture, to luxurious 
habits, and the practice of taking too much stimulant. 
Ladies now take twice as much wine as in former genera- 
tions, and looking to its horrible adulteration, and ad- 
mixture with fiery spirit, the marvel is the consequences 
are not more fearful than they are.” : 

‘* But you hope that my wife will be able to nourish 
her little one ?”’ 

** Yes, certainly ; but much also depends on the will.” 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Williams, to Lily, ‘‘ don’t you be 
persuaded to nurse the child. [f you do, you will be more 
or less tied for the next eight or ten months. At your 
age you ought to take your pleasure, and not be mewed 
up in the nursery. The child will thrive well enough on 
milk ; we can have some from one cow kept for us ; but 
anything would be better than that all the comfort of 
your life should be destroyed.” 

*¢ But Arthur so much wishes me to take the child my- 
self ; I’ve half promised, and you know he said if I would 
he’d give me those diamond and turquoise earrings I set 
my mind on months ago. I think I must try.” 

‘* And have no peace night nor day. Well, you must 
do as you please.” ; 

The earrings lay on the pillow beside Lily that night ; 
she had accepted the bribe, and as she did so fully in- 
tended to make the promised attempt. But courage 
failed, and with tears, which instantly secured her hus- 
band’s forbearance, she told him it was so painful and dis- 
tressing she could not persevere. Every apparatus, every 
known device, all the doctor’s skill and the nurse’s pa- 
tience, were of no avail, because of the want of resolution 
on the part of the mother, and disinclination to overcome 
the physical difficulties. The little one, however, though 
delicate, throve better than they had expected, and Lily 
herself steadily advanced towards convalescence. ‘So 
much better than she possibly could have done,” Mrs. 
Williams declared, ‘‘than if she had-had the worry of 
nursing.” 

** Of course, Lily,” said Mrs, Williams, now more than 
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ever bent on securing any opportunity for the display of 
her daughters, ‘‘ you will give a christening party.” 

**T don’t know,” said Lily, sadly. ‘* Arthur has not 
even hinted such a thing.” 

** Nor ever would, I expect. But who ever heard of 
not giving an entertainment to the godparents of a first 
child ?” j 

‘* Well, a little dinner,” suggested Lily. 

‘* Would cost as much as a nice evening party. Just 
have luncheon after the christening, to which of course 
you’d invite the clergyman, and then in the evening a 
select young party.” 

‘*T am afraid Arthur would think it too expensive.” 

** Really you do seem to consider your husband’s whims 
to the exclusion of every other consideration. Properly 
managed the whole thing need not cost twenty pounds. 
If he cannot afford that on the birth of a first child you 
might as well have married a pauper.” 

Thus encouraged Lily presented the scheme to her hus- 
band. She never thought of the heavy expense her 
illness had been, or how it had been seriously increased 
by the want of preparation and forethought so necessary 
on such occasions. It is true he had not ventured at such 
a time to tell her that their next quarter’s income was 
seriously anticipated. 

‘It will not cost more than twenty pounds,” she said, 
‘and mamma will manage everything cleverly.” 

‘¢ Yet I wish we could avoid even so much expense,” 
replied Mr. Arkroyd. ‘‘We- must indeed be careful, 
dearest, and remember we have now another besides our- 
selves to carefor. Don’t youthink if we were to put that 
twenty pounds by, to form the nucleus of a fund for her 
benefit, it would be wiser ?” 

““Wisdom is a tiresome, stupid thing,” she said, 
pettishly, ‘‘and I feel I might be allowed a little party 
after keeping quiet all these months. I do believe you 
would like me to live like a nun. People with ever so 
much less to live on than ourselves give parties, and grand 
ones too.” 

‘**Do they pay for them ? 
managers.” 

“Well, Pm sure mamma will manage everything 
excellently, and the girls will decorate the rooms and 
trim up my wedding dress; and now don’t be a dreadful 
old screw; and when this is over, I’ll begin and save 
baby’s fortune.” 

“When that was over!” Poor, frail Lily—you little 
thought you would plead against your husband’s wish 
never, never more! But all his life afterwards Arthur 
Arkroyd was thankful that at least he had not harshly 
thwarted her, even while he lamented he had not found 
other means to prevent her rashness. 

The baby was not very well during the week which pre- 
ceded the party, and from the general derangement of the 
house, the draughts and discomfort, Lily took cold. 
Nevertheless she kept up until the fatal evening. Her 
mother and sisters were too engrossed with the prepara- 
tion of becoming toilets, issuing invitations, and hunting 
up recusants at whose houses they used to visit, and 
generally increasing the inevitable expense of the coming 
entertainment by their thoughtlessness, to {notice the 
signs of Lily’s illness. ‘To her husband she declared it 
was only a slight cold; she should be quite well, and a 
dance would do her more good than anything. ‘I ghall 
remain in bed all day,” she said, ‘‘ since you will not have 
me go to the church, and then I shall be bright and fresh 
for the evening.” When, however, the time came to 
dress, and Lily attempted to rise, she felt so ill as to send 
for her mother, and say she feared it was imposeible to do 
so. But Mrs. Williams urged her to make the effort 3 if 
she could only manage to come down and receive the 
guests all would be well. 

So they dressed her in the beautiful wedding apparel, 
and put upon her her husband’s latest gift, the diamond 
and turquoise earrings, and would not let him see her 
until she was ready. 

Lily stood up before him with a great effort, her cheeks 
burning with fever, and her eyes bright and lustrous with 
its fatal light. ‘* How well you look, darling,” he said, 
mistaking the signs. : 

“Yes,” she said, absently, and with dry lips and 
choking effort, ‘‘this is the dress I love best. I have 
often thought [ should like to be buried in it.” 

He saw it all now, and taking her unresisting hand, he 
felt its burning heat. 

“* Dearest,” he said, ‘you are ill; come back to your 
room and go to bed.” 

‘“‘I must go down. I would not have the girls miss 


their pleasure for the world, Let me just go down and 
shake hands, and then Ill do ag you wish.” 


Tt was with extreme difficulty she descended to the 
dancing-room, and with very little consciousness of what 
was going on. A murmur of surprise from some, of 
horror from the more experienced , broke from the guests 
as her husband led Lily, now quite exhausted, to a seat. 
A young doctor, who was present, whispered to Mr. 
Arkroyd that signs of dangerous illness were apparent, 
and that his wife should instantly be removed to her 
room. Then the party, hardly yet assembled, scared and 
terrified, fled at the word “ fever ;” some even leaving the 
house on foot, rather than wait for carriages to convey 
them from its dreaded presence. 

Before the morning Lily was quite unconscious, and for 
three sad weeks remained go. Her husband hardly left 
her for a moment, though at times he felt as if her inco- 
coherent words would kill him. Often it seemed 
that she was striving to accomplish something, and 
was baffled in the attempt. Twice she murmered “1 did 
not know how, tell him, and he will forgive me.” Then 
he would kneel by her side and pray God to restore her, 
and he would be more patient with her. Almost perfect 
as had been his self-abnegation during their married life, 
he asked only for the opportunity to make it more com- 
plete. All errors, all unkindness, were forgotten now, 
and his one thought and prayer was that she might be 
spared to him. 

But the last night came at length, and the despairing 
husband knew that he could hope no longer. The babe 
had given up its feeble life the day before, and now the 
mother’s spirit was hastening to it. Worn out in mind 


If so they must be excellent 
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and body Arthur Arkroyd felt he could bear no one to 
witness with him that last scene ; that on its solemnity 
and sacredness no eyes less devoted than his own might 
rest. So he watched alone until the chill dawn broke, 
and as he leant over her, expecting every moment the last 
reath would speed, her eyes for one instant rested con- 
Sclously on his, she smiled faintly, and was no more. 
I have not lingered on this last page, nor will I pause 
Now to describe the anguish which weighed down the hus- 
and’s spirit. For years he bore his ‘‘ sorrow’s crown of 
Sorrow ” in his widowed heart and life. As he had truly 
loved, so he truly mourned. 
Having seen the bridal robes placed upon the wasted 
form, even the wreath of orange blossoms upon the fair 
White and still beautiful brow, Arthur Arkroyd felt as if 
ife were over for him; and having watched by the grave- 
Side with resolute will until the last earth was filled in, he 
turned his face to a world that seemed void to him. Wife- 
less, childless, what earthly loneliness is more complete ? 
en spoke words of consolation, women pitied and were 
tender to him, he could not thank them—all he wished. 
Was to die, and if that might not be, to be alone. To 
Albany Villa he never returned, but left it in possession 
of Mrs. Williams until she could procure a suitable home 
for herself and daughters. For the sake of her he had so 
loved Mr. Arkroyd was ever kind to them, but he could 
Not bear for many years after he lost Lily to see them. 


On the day of Mrs. Arkroyd’s funeral, Miss Wilson 
desired Elgeth to draw down all-the blinds of her house, 
ut that the one near where her Chair stood should be so 
left that she could see the mournful cavalcade. Silently 
She watched it move away, and then, overcome with some 
emotion that could hardly have been grief, she lay back in 
her chair and wept bitterly. ete 
** Wheel me away, Elgeth,” she said, at length, ‘it is 
for the last time. I shall never see him again; but if 
ever you do, tell him, I charge you, how I grieved ; and, 
that it may not come upon you by surprise, when I am 
dead and gone, I tell you now1 have made him my heir. 
f course, I have handsomely provided first for you. 
here is no one Iam bound to consider, except by a few 
legacies. Iam a lonely old woman, who has outlived all 
her relations. I shall wrong no one by this course, for I 
have never encouraged any expectations ; and it will be a 
consolation to me when Iam dying that I have made to 
fr. Arkroyd the only reparation in my power for the 
Wrong you and I did him, in refraining from telling him 
he was being robbed and deceived.” 


**T did it for the best,” sobbed Elgeth, on whose con- 
Science also this wrong had of late weighed heavily. 

“Yet it was mean and selfish, and nothing can undo the 
mischief. But we will not speak of it again. I saw him 
come home a happy bridegroom—I have watched him till 
I grew to love him as my own son—and now he has gone 
from my sight for ever, a despairing, broken-hearted 
widower. Nothing outside can interest me more, so wheel 
me away and put me to bed.” 

She never rose again from it, and three months after 
Mr. Arkroyd found himself a comparatively rich man. 

*¢Take the fortune, Sir,” said Elgeth, ‘‘she gave it to 
you of her own free will, and though she never exchanged 
® word with you, I am sure her affection for you justified 

he act.” 

The time had gone by when such a gift would have 
been highly prized by Arthur Arkroyd, as enabling him 
to give his Lily the pleasures she loved. Nevertheless, 

Ong years after, when another took her place in his heart 
and home, he wished he had but known the intention 
of his generous benefactress before her death, that as 
* son he might have cheered her last lonely days, and 
thanked her as he did now. 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 


Serbous Babies, 
——— 


([ OMMENTING on a letter from a mother, who testifies 
% against soothing syrups and crying babes, Mrs. 
Stowe says, in Hearth and Home :— 

We are much pleased to hear that a woman who has 

ad so much experience does not believe in the institution 
°f cross babies; we like her condemnation of all the 
Nostrums, teas, and stimulants with which the morning 
Of life is often deluged. Her mode of proceeding, in all 
its paris, can be recommended for good, average, healthy 
children. 

But a great part of thechildrenthat are born now-a-days 
are: not good, average, healthy children. They are 
Children of deficient brain-power, of diseased nervous 
Systems ; children begotten of tobacco-smoke, late hours, 

ight-lacing, and dyspeptic stomachs. The father has 

but his son’s brain into his meerschaum and smoked it 
Out ; the mother has diddled and dribbled it away in balls 
and operas. Two young people come together, both of 

fm in a state of half-nervous derangement. She 
annot live without strong coffee ; her hand trembles and 
t © hasa sinking at her stomach when she first rises in 
me Morning, till she has taken a strong cup of coffee, 
: hen she is primed for the day. He cannot study, or 

fad, or perform any real mental labour without tobacco. 

oth are burning life’s candle at both ends; both are 


nakeful and nervous, with weak muscles and vibrating 
T'veg, 


hel Hf such persons unite in giving existence to a poor 
Pless baby, who is born ina state of such a diseased 
oe Us sensibility, that all the forces of nature are a 
ure to it. ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 

en dren's teeth are set on edge.” What such chil- 
n ehpotn es for is neither cold nor hunger, but irrepressible 
everythine ge pooctimes from fear, sometimes because 
Boor eat In life is too strong for them, and jars on their 
invalid cakened nerves, just as it does on those of an 

1d In low, nervous fever, 

vin sleo? ie directions about putting a child away alone 
for ibe 1 po Ane or soothing, is a good one only 
hervous kind Ih lealthy children, For the delicate, 
an ave spoken of, _it is cruel, and it is 
Serous. We know one authentic instance of a mother 


who was trained to believe it her duty to put her infant 
to bed ina lonely chamber and leave it. Not daring to 
trust herself in the ordeal, she put on her bonnet, and 
positively forbidding her servants to go near the child, 
went out fora walk. When she returned the child was 
still, and had been so for some time. She went up to 
examine. The child had struggled violently, thrown itself 
over on its face, and a pillow had fallen over it, and it 
was dead from suffocation. 

Nervous children suffer untold agonies from feur when 
put to bed alone. No tongue can tell the horrors of a 
lonely room to such children. A little delicate boy, 
whom his parents were drilling to sleep alone, used to 
scream violently every night, and his father would come 
in and whip him. He mistook the pertinacity for ob- 
stinacy, and thought it is duty to conquer the child’s 
will. -One night he said, ‘* Why do you always scream so 
when you know you shall be punished?” ‘Oh! father, 
father,” said the little fellow, ‘I don’t mind your whip- 
ping me if you'll only stay with me.” That father’s eyes 
were opened from that moment. He saw that a human 
being cannot be governed by dead rules like a plant or 
an animal. 

No, mother ; before you make up a plan of operation 
for your baby look at it and see what it is, and use your 
own common sense as to what it needs. 

Look at yourself; look at your husband ; look at your 
own physical habits—at his, and ask what your child is 
likely to be. 

Children of smoking fathers often have their brains and 
nervous systems entirely impregnated with the poison of 
nicotine in the helpless age of infancy. A couple came to 
a country place entirely for the health of their only boy, 
a feeble infant. The child was pale and sickly, consti- 
pated in bowels, and threw up his milk constantly. The 
parents had but one room, in which they lived with him, 
and which was every evening blue with tobacco smoke. 
Every evening that helpless little creature took into his 
lungs as much tobacco as if he had smoked a cigarette. 
Still more than this—the mother who was nursing that 
infant did what was equivalent to smoking one cigar 
every evening—she breathed her husband’s smoke. Now, 
if your baby smokes cigars, you will find, by-and-bye, 
when he comes to need brains, that his brain-power will 
not be found. He will be starty, fitful, morbid, full of 
nervous kinks and cranks, one of those wretched human 
beings who live a life like that described by Hawthorne 
in his story of ‘* Feathertop’”’—only capable of existence 
and efficiency while he is smoking, but sinking into dim- 
ness and stupidity when he stops. 

Such are some of the chances of poor babies! God 
help the poor little things! They never asked to be born, 
and their parents, if they will bring them into existence, 
owe them every attention to make that existence a 
blessing. 


R 
Homes, 
ay 


NE. of the most unfavourable signs of the 
times is the love of excessive display in the 
construction and fitting up of our homes. 
Within a few years the change in this respect 
is striking. Two generations ago men in good 

circumstances were content with substantial houses ; and 
while they consulted the principles of good taste in the 
architectural finish and in the furniture of their homes, 
they knew nothing of that fondness for show which has 
now become so general. Even men of wealth were not 
formerly prone to a lavish exhibition of their means in 
gaudy structures and ornamental finery. They built 
elegant homes, but it was elegance for use, not for 
pompous nothingness. 

It is not so now. The taste for extravagant show 
which is extending over the whole country takes a very 
special pleasure in advertising its vanity in the shape of 
fine homes. The immense outlay, directed by a love of 
ostentation, and in some instances by a barbaric delight 
in the veriest tinsel, builds a house as far removed as 
possible from the idea of a home. Nothing about it indi- 
cates the presence of domestic love. Its complicated 
plan, its elaborate ornamentation, its gilded halls, its gay 
frescoes, never suggest the quiet retreats of life nor those 
sweetly-enforced pauses of daily existence in which sen- 
sible families expect to renew the wasted strength of 
nerve and muscle in happy intercourse at the table and 
fireside. Such homes have no sentiment about them, no 
genuine refinement, no warm-heartedness, but are simply 
the out-door world meagrely translated into bricks, paint, 
and upholstery. The most of them encourage effeminacy 
of character. They patronise our. weaknesses, put a pre- 
mium on morbid self-indulgence, and stimulate those 
vitiating arts which substitute trickery for honest toil, 
and speculation for productive industry. 5 

Every man who can command the means should strive 
to secure a good and comfortable home. And he ought 
to make it, if possible, a pleasant and an elegant home. 


So far from neglecting taste, he should seek to adorn his 
dwelling with whatever can minister to his better sensi- 
bilities. Never should it be a mere living-place, a 
nursery, a cold hermitage, shut out from society, exclu- 
sive, lonely, and repulsive. On the contrary, it ought to 
be genial, its very walls giving a cordial welcome to all 
visitors, and its dumb things significant of the sacredness 
of hospitality. And such will it be to friends and ac- 
quaintances if it is a real home for the inmates. Build it 
to suit these in their true domestic instincts ; let it repre- 
sent quiet, order, harmony, affection, and the cheer- 
ing intercourse of inspiring hours; and it will be 
just the home that intelligent and cultured people 
will like to visit. Yet most of our new and fashionable 
homes are constructed for the visiting world instead of 
the family. The rage in modern domestic architecture is 
for splendid drawing-rooms that may give entertainment 
to crowds, and glorify a wintry midnight with gaslights. 
Downright worldliness is the chief end proposed. And 
the result is, while one of the beautiful forms of Art is 
utterly perverted from its legitimate scope, and fails to 
educate our people in the conceptions of a true domestic 
architecture, the wealthy families of the country are more 
and more sensualised by the abuse of those agencies 
which, if properly used, would be most ennobling to their 
sensibilities. Unawares to themselves, such persons are 
morally and socially debauched. The insensible influence 
steals into the very core of their being. If they are not 
alienated from all the sturdy virtues, they are so en- 
feebled as to be unfit for firm contact with life. Raised 
in such hot-houses, the puny crop, partly of vegetables 
and partly of flowers, goes to the market of the world, 
commands its price, and perishes. 

Above every other place in the world home should be 
the abode of taste, of beauty, of ‘ sweetness and light.” 
Money cannot be better employed than in multiplying its 
charms. ‘The best products of the age are always found 
in the homes of the people. Civilisation here attains its 
last and greatest results. Unhappily for us, however, a 
strong impulse is setting in against the old-fashioned 
ideas of a genuine home, All this is simply a fashionable 
affectation. But it is none the less mighty because it is 
an ailectation; and the deeper and holier the instinct 
against which it works, the more fatal the evils which 
are sure to follow. People cun bear a good deal 
of folly so long as the primary virtues are not dis- 
lodged; but when these silly affectations establish 
themselves in the centre of moral and social life 
they soon change from follies to vices. The 
human heart can resist anything except a homeless 
home. To battle with this evil it has no trustworthy 
arms, no manly courage, no victorious strength. It gives 
up at once, and it gives up for ever. Not more easy is the 
change from an unsatisfying state of religion to a condi- 
tion of doubt, from doubt to infidelity, from infidelity to 
atheism, than the transition from ungratified domestic 
feelings to social scepticism, and on through the total 
decay of all tender and generous sentiments. Against 
this entire overthrow of the manly sensibilities a good 
home is the divine safeguard. A good home is a true and 
genuine home—a home for all our humanness—a home 
for the blended intellect and heart—not the mocking 
counterpart of the open world, repeating the glare cf the 
street, the glitter of the concert-hall, the gauds of the 
theatre, but a world to itself and for itself, presenting 
ever ore an image of a trust, a hope, a joy better than 
itself. 


oh ’ Se. 26% 

Jrushtonuble Dinner-gibing, 

Bie a ete 
<> 

é By Fanny Fern. 

(i O fasten as many drags as possible to the social ma- 
& chinery of to-day seems to be the first idea of hos- 

S  pitality, which there is every reason to fear will 
gradually be smothered in the process. 

Are you going to Mrs. Jones’s dinner-party ? asks Mrs, 
Smith, of her friend. No, Why not? Oh! simply 
because I can’t return such elaborate dinners. I have 
neither the means nor the time; and though I admire 
Mr. Jones and his wife exceedingly, it seems not right to 
accept their invitations under such circumstances. And 
so a really pleasant acquaintance is gradually dropped. 

Perhaps the lady who gives the dinner-party would 
really prefer a plain dinner with her friend Mrs. Jones, 
than all the elaborate dinners she is in the habit of giving 
and attending, but her husband likes wines and French 
cookery, and would consider anything else a poor compli- 
ment to a guest—and so there’s an end. 

And now what are these fine dinners? Just this: a 
pleasant gleam of silver and china; a lovely disposition 
of fruit and flowers ; a great deal of dress, or undress, on 
the part of the ladies; much swallowtail, and an exquisite 
bit of cravat and kid glove on the part of the gentlemen, 
Brains—as the gods please; but always a procession of 
dishes, marched on and marshalled off, for the requisite 
number of tedious hours, during which you eat you know 
not what, because you must be ready with your answer 
for your elbow neighbour, or your vis-d-vis : during which 
you taste much wine and nibble much confectionery, and 
finish up with coffee ; and under the combined influence 
of all this you sink supinely into a soft chair or sofa, and 
the ‘‘ feed”? is over, 

Everybody there feels just as you do. Everybody 
would like to creep into some quiet corner, and be let 
alone, till the process of digestion has had a chance. . 
_ Instead—they throw a too transparent enthusiasm 
into the inquiry, ‘‘How’s your mother?” If the gods 
are kind, and there has been an inroad of measles or 
fever, the narrator may possibly give you ten minutes’ 
reprieve from pumping up from beneath that dinner 
another query about ‘the baby.” But if he—or she, 
too—is labouring like yourself with duck and quail, and 
paté and oyster, and wine and fruit and bon-lons, then 
may a good Providence put it into the distracted 
brain of the hostess to set some maiden afoul of the 
piano. 

Oh, but that is blessed! no matter what she plays, how 
hard she thumps, or how loud she screeches. Blessed— 
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to lean back, and fold your kid gloves over your belt, 
and never move them till you applaud the performance, 
of which you know, nor care, any more than who struck 
Billy Patterson. 

This over, you see a gentleman coming towards you. 
You know by his looks he too is suffering the pangs of 
repletion. Good heavens! how full of deceit is his smile, 
as he fastens on you, thinking you will talk! Mistaken 
man ! you smile too, and both agree together that ‘ the 
weather has been fine of late.” ‘his done, you look 
helplessly, with the untold pain of dumb animals, in each 
other’s faces, and then glance furtively about to see if that 
piano young woman really means to leave your anguish 
unassuaged. She does. Hum !—you make an errand 
across the room to pick up a suppositious glove you 
dropped—and get rid of the parasite. 

At last !—relief !—there is your husband. How glad 
he is to see you? It’s really worth going to the dinner- 
party to witness that man’s affection for you at that mo- 
ment. Now he can yawn behind his glove. Now he 
takes a seat so near that no man or woman can interrupt 
his lazy heaven. He even smiles at you from very glad- 
ness of heart, and in thick utterance tells you, in order to 
keep you from going from his side, that ‘‘ he don’t see but 
you look as well as any woman in the room.” You only 
needed that unwonted display of gallantry from the 
hypocritical wretch to rise immediately and leave him to 
his fate, though you should, in doing it, rush madly on 
your own. 

And this is ‘a dinner party.” For this men and women 
empty their purses, and fill their decanters and ward- 
robes, and merge their brains in their stomachs, and—are 
in the fashion ! 

Better is a leg of mutton and caper sauce, and much 
lively talk, whensoever and wheresoever a friend, with 
or without an invitation, cares enough about you and 
yours with impromptu friendship to ‘‘drop in.” Best 
clothes, best dishes, best wine, best parlours !—what are 
they, with rare exceptions, but extinguishers of wit and 
wisdom, and digestion, and geniality. Who will inau- 
gurate us a little common sense ? 


oO Oat ote 
Home Cmplopment and Embellishments. 


WAX-WORK. 
Part JIL.—Moperiina Crosses, VAsEs, ETC. 


} * CAREFUL perusal of our last arti- 
cle would enable the reader, who 
has had any practice whatever in 
wax-work, to imitate without diffi- 

culty Parian marblein wax. Another 

style of Parian cross may be produced 
by covering with white ivy leaves 

* alone, and a few clusters of round 

berries interspersed. There is such 

a variety of shapes and sizes of ivy 

leaves that there will be no need of 

cutting all by the same pattern ; the 

i longer and more pointed ones will 

* mingle gracefully with the broader shapes ; 

but none should be more than an inch in 

, length, while the majority must be still 
smaller 
When the leaves are moulded and veined, they must be 

formed into sprays containing four or five in each, with a 
group of three or four balls the size of a small pea put on 
after the upper leaf. The balls should be moulded with 
the fingers as round as possible, using plenty of the 
arrow-root, and a stem of fine white wire covered with 
white wax inserted into each, then twisted together firmly 
so as to form a compact group. In joining the leaves 
into sprays they should be made to overlap each other 
just sufficiently to cover the stems without crowding too 
much. 

When all are prepared they may be put on the cross by 
making holes with the awl into the cross, and then insert- 
ing the thick stem (composed of the several single leaf- 
stems moulded together), which should be cut off about 
an inch from the last added leaf and bunch of berries. 
Push this stem into the hole as firmly as possible, and 
then bend over and around in the direction required, 
using the moulding-pin to adjust the leaves in a graceful 
position. Another of the little sprays can then be put on 
in the same manner, allowing this one to overlap the 
former enough to conceal the stem. 

The ends of the sprays should always contain the 
smallest leaves, as is the case with a natural vine, and by 
this means the different sizes will be distributed tastefully 
throughout the whole work. The wreath thus formed 
must twine itself gracefully around the cross, with little 
branch sprays extending over the top, sides, and arms, 
while the base can be covered quite thickly with similar 
sprays. The closer the wreath adheres to the cross the 


nearer the resemblance to sculpture, which it is intended | 


to imitate. 


Nothing is more out of taste than across of this kind | 


covered with hanging leaves and projecting designs, while 
the back remains bare, and shows at once all the secrets 
of its manufacture. 

If the directions given above are followed closely there 
will be no trace of tools, and no unsightly joints to 
uurigure the work, which will be equally pretty on both 
8ldes, ‘ 

Still another style of wax cross may be mentioned, 
quite different in effect from either of those already de- 
scribed. The foundation is made as in the two foregoing 
ones, and the front of the cross is then covered with white 
leaves, either ivy, rose, or any others of pretty shapes, 
only that all must be of one kind. They are to be laid on 
the cross singly, until all is covered but the base, which is 
left with its smooth covering of white wax. A spray of 
jasmine, clematis, small passion-flowers, or clusters of 
mixed flowers, in their natural colours and green leaves, 
may now be tastefully entwined around the whole, the 
base being adorned with moss and delicate flowers. 

This style is intended to look like a cross of sculptured 
marble enwreathed with natural flowers, and the effect is 
very beautiful. Only delicate flowers must be used, how- 


ever, as any thing large and coarse would entirely ruin 
the design. 

Still another beautiful cross can be formed of a solid 
bed of wax flowers, chiefly white rose-buds and green 
leaves, with enough coloured ones to relieve it. In this 
case a simple wooden cross will answer for a foundation. 

Vases may be made by pouring the melted wax into 
plaster, prepared in the same manner as the moulds for 
wax fruit, the casts being taken from other vases of pretty 
and desirable shapes. A plain vase without ornament 
will be be best suited for our purpose. 

When the wax is obtained the surface should be 
thoroughly rubbed with the arrow-root, and the super- 
fluous powder again brushed off. Small holes may then 
be made into the thick wax around the centre of the vase, 
where the flowers are to be grouped, and the stems 
securely inserted, the k owers resting firmly on the surface, 
concealing the manner in which they are fastened. The 
flowers are made in miniature just as directed for the 
cross, and when all are in place should be dusted with the 
frosting. : 

A great variety of objects can be produced in this way, 
and vases or other articles can be turned in wood accord- 
ing to patterns. If vases, the centre of the block can be 
hollowed out with an augur sufficiently to allow of stems 
of wax flowers, dried grasses, dc., being fastened into 
them. These wooden articles must be painted as de- 
scribed for the cross, and when perfectly dry, white, and 
smooth, may be dipped into melted wax ; in that way an 
even coat will be deposited upon the surface, and the 
incisions for inserting the flowers can be made with an 
awl into the wood as well as if the vase were made of wax. 

Wicker baskets may be treated in like manner, and look 
very pretty, tilled with wax flowers in colours, arranged 
so as to droop gracefully over the sides. 

Many other marble objects can be copied—monuments, 
pedestals, &c.—and a variety of subjects will present 
themselves to the artist who will cultivate a talent for 
observation. 


Choughts for Parents. 
; Aimee 
INTIMACY WITH CHILDREN. 


aR HERE is a reserve and an affected gravity on the part 
W of some parents in the treatment of their children, 
‘which is neither pleasing nor profitable. These are 
so fearful of derogating from their paternal or maternal 
dignity, that they prefer rather to forego that greatest of 
delights, the society of their sons and daughters, than 
risk, as they suppose, by the slightest intimacy the loss 
of the least formality of respect. 

The truly great,with a self-consciousness of worth, 
having no necessity and therefore feeling no desire to 
impose upon others a sense of their grandeur, are gene- 
rally free from the assumption of importance. It is the 
frivolous and vain who are always striving to secure re- 
verence, by the affected airs of gravity and reserve, for a 
dignity which is not their own. Such choose chiefly in- 
feriors in social position and children for spectators of the 
‘heavy parts” which they try to play. They are sorry 
actors at best, as might be expected from the inferiority 
of their réle, and do not make the impression they think. 
Children are shrewd observers, and are quick to discover 
the real behind the mask of pretence. They are the first 
to catch a glance of the threadbare coat of the poor player 
peeping through the royal robe, and to detect shabby 
meanness scantily concealed by spangled finery. 

We are told that Agesilaus, a king of Sparta, one of 
the greatest of ancient rulers, astonished his ally, a gor- 
geous monarch of Egypt, by sitting bareheaded and 
eating with his common soldiers on the ground. It was 
Agesilaus, too, who was discovered astride of a cane 
‘playing horse” with his children. His remark to the 
person who expressed his surprise at the sight is recorded 
by Plutarch, who tells us that the Spartan monarch only 


said, ‘‘ Wait until you become a father, and then let me 
hear what you will have to say.” 

A picture of the Jate French artist Ingres, which is now 
in the Louvre at Paris, represents one of the greatest , 
sovereigns of France, Henry the Fourth, on all fours on) 
the floor, with the little Dauphin on his back. At the! 
same time the most ceremonious of dignitaries, the 
Spanish ambassador, is seen to enter and meet with a 
sudden shock of surprise, which seems not only to upset 
his official, but physical gravity. 

We cannot expect that ordinary mortals should have 
such a stock of genuine dignity that they can afford to be 
so prodigal of it as to get astride of a cane with the royal 
Agesilaus, or, like Henry IV., trot on all fours, playing 
and making horses of themselves for the behoof of baby 
and their other darlings. We would, however, commend 
parents not to strive to gain the respect of their children 
by an affectation of gravity and a distance of reserve. 
They are sure to lose the affection of their children by 
the attempt, and it is almost as certain that they will not 
succeed in attaining what they aim at. There igs no 
greater source of happiness to both child and parent than 
mutual intimacy, and no surer means of attaching sons 
and daughters to a virtuous home, and thereby protecting 
them against the worst temptations of the world. 

A wise father and pure mother, if they have secured 
the confidence of their children—and this can only be 
secured by intimacy—need not fear their ruin. Youthful 
indiscretion will never be prolonged into vice, for the 
least act on the part of the offspring will be no sooner 
committed than imparted to the parent, who will thus be 
able to check youthful imprudence, and interpose his 
experienced wisdom as a barrier between the commission 
of a single impropriety and the formation of a vicious 
habit. Many a youth who has been lost might have been 
saved if parents had cultivated a greater “ intimacy with 
children.” - 


INQUISITIVE CHILDREN. 


| Stupid men and women. 


There is nothing which so surprises, and also, unfor- 
tunately, puzzles, grown-up people as the intelligence of 
children. It is a matter of wonder that where there are 
so many clever youths there should be such a number of 
The promise of childhood is but 


rarely kept in advanced life. If the human intelligence 
should make a progress in later years in proportion to its 
earlier development, it would reach a degree of advance- 
ment far beyond the present average. 

One of the main checks to intellectual progress is the 
inability or disinclination of grown-up people to answer 
the questions of children. Nature has endowed the 
human being with an inquiring spirit, for the evident 
purpose of promoting the advancement of knowledge. 
The child gives proof as soon as it has learned to speak of 
its human instinct for information by its frequent ques- 
tions. These should be answered, and not quashed, as 
they are generally, by a forbidding glance and the rebuke, 
*¢ Children should not be inquisitive.” The effect of thus 
habitually opposing this natural curiosity is finally to ex- 
tinguish it altogether, and thus put an end both to the 
desire and means of knowledge. 

Parents and older people generally have no other 
motive for checking what they term the inquisitiveness 
of children than their own ignorance, although, rather 
than acknowledge this, they pretend that their object is 
to inculcate a lesson of manners. The old Oxfcrd Don 
was more honest: ‘¢A child cometh up to one now-a-days,” 
he said, ‘‘and asks the diameter of the moon. Now I 
don’t know what is the diameter of the moon, and I don't 
like to be asked such questions.” The old Don, however, 
if he had been as amiable as he was honest, might have 
taken the trouble to find out the diameter of the moon 
and convey the information to his youthful inquirers. 
There are a good many others besides the Oxonian who, 
if they were honest, would confess to an ignorance of the 
diameter of the moon, and acknowledge that they have 
no better reason for their complaint of children’s ques- 
tions than their inability to answer them. 

It is a matter, however, of great importance to the 
proper education of children that their early inquisitive- 
ness should not be rudely checked. Most parents, un- 
fortunately, are too ignorant to answer the questions of 
their little ones ; but this, instead of being a motive for 
stifling inquiry, should be considered ag the best of all 
reasons for encouraging it. There are now-a-days means 
accessible to most grown-up people of easily acquiring the 
information they may desire, and it is their duty to do so 
if not for their own, for the sake of those young people 
intrusted to their charge. Every household should be 
supplied with certain books of reference, such as encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, and the various summaries of 
science, literature, and art, so that as soon asa question 
arises it may be solved by turning to their pages. There 
is far less chance of losing the reverence of a child by a 
frank confession of ignorance than by a pretence of know- 
ledge which the youngest will soon detect, while there is 
a certainty of securing his love and gratitude by aiding 
him in the effort to satisfy his instinct for knowledge. 
As we want intelligent men, let us do our utmost to 
satisfy and encourage the curiosity of Inquisitive 
Children. 


ELINORE. 
By ANNA GRAHAM, 


APART we stand ; the daisies do not whiten 
Between our severed hearts, lost love of mine ; 
The silver falling moonbeams do not brighten 
Long ocean waves between thy love and mine, 
Elinore. 
And yet alone I watch the first faint shine 
Of evening’s star, so loved by thee of yore, 
Elinore. 
’T was only in the old days that I wondered 
Could there be partings deeper than the grave ? * 
Could there be beating hearts more widely sundered 
Than by the broadest space of land or wave, 
Elinore? 
Now [I have learned the lesson Falsehood gave ; 
It had no place in all love’s happy lore, 
Elinore. 
Dost thou, too, in the quiet of the gloaming, 
Go back in dreams to summer twilight hours— 
To low, sweet vows, to hours of moonlight roaming, 
To the bright-visioned future that was ours— 
Elinore ? 
Are thy gems dearer than the dew-wet flowers 
J heard thee vow to cherish evermore, 
Elinore ? 
Oh, silent Future! with a dumb entreating 
I stretch forth empty, groping hands to thee : 
Sad, craving hands, but void and darkness meeting 
Oh, veiled Future! hast thou love for me, 
Elinore ? 
How I have yearned for full, true sympathy, 
The love, the truth I deemed thy spirit wore, 
Elinore ! 


Rest thee, wild hands, wild heart ; the night grows lonely, 
And moonlight wraps it in a silver stream, 
Fold thee, hot hands, in patience ; wait, wait only, 
Things shall be clearer in the morning beam, 
Elinore. 
The clouds shall pass like shadows from the stream, 
And Faith’s clear light shine out as heretofore, 
Elinore. 


A new kind of robbery has been inaugurated in Paris, It 
is enacted by thieves belonging to the class called les aumo- 
niers. The inventor is deserving of a better field for his 
talent than the profession of a robber. ‘*Sir,” said an 
elegantly dressed young man, who entered a jeweller’s shop, 
‘Tam about to be married, and seek some jewellery for my 
bride.” The counter was soon covered with brilliants, and 
the jeweller wafted by the magic words of his customer into 
the realms of golden dreams. ‘Charity, my good gentle- 
men!” cried a beggar, who opened the shop-door. ‘* Pass 
on!” said the jeweller. ‘‘Charity, my good gentlemen, I 
have a wife and children.” ‘‘Be off!” shouted the shop- 


keeper. ‘There is no bread in the house,” retorted the 
beggar. The jeweller, out of patience, hastened to shut the 
door. ‘Allow me,” interrupted the nice young man, 


‘charity well bestowed, they say, brings happiness, and 
when a man is about to marry .’ With these words the 
future husband cast to the beggar a piece of money, and at 
the same time the most valuable of the precious stones which 
the imprudent jeweller has displayed for his temptation. The 
beggar quickly disappeared. ‘These jewels appear to me 
out of fashion,” tranquilly resumed the well-dressed thief, 
‘J will return and arrange with you as to the re-setting.” 
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Theatres and Amusements, 


OvENr GarpEN.—Various Operas. Half-past Eight. 

AYMARKET.—Easy Shaving—Home—The Captain of the Watch—Make 
in your Wills. Seven. 

DELPHI.—Did you ever Send your Wife to Camberwell?—(At a Quarter 
to Eight) Life for Life—Whitebait at Greenwich. Seven. 

ESs’s —The House on the Bridge—(At a Quarter to Ten) Presumptive 

0 Evidence. Seven. 

LYMPIC.—Cash versus Cupid—Masks and Faces—One Touch of Nature— 

s The Fast Coach. Seven. 

ST. Jamrs’s.—Les Parisiens de la Decadence. Half-past Eight. 
LOBE.—Minnie—(At Nine) A Breach of Promise—Brown and the Brah- 

mins. Seven. 

StRanp,—Fox versus Goose—Joan of Arc—Hue and Dye. Seven. 

Prince or Wates’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 
: Excuse. Half-past Seven. 

SatEry.—An Operetta—(At Eight) Dreams—Robert the Devil—Ballet. 
* Seven. 

New QUEEN’s.—Asmodeus—(At a Quarter to Nine) Seraphine—My Wife’s 

Dentist. Seven. 

Hotzorn.—The Mistress of the Mill—(At Eigh’) Half-past 
= Seven. 

New Royatty.—In for a Holiday—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A_ Roving 
Commission—The Military Billy Taylor—Claude Du Val. Half-past 
Seven. 

Rovar AMPHITHEATRE, Hotnorn.—Grand Promenade Concerts every 
“vening, at Eight. Morning Orchestral Concerts, Wednesday and 
Thurscay, at Half-past Two. 

RYSTAL PALAce.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 
OLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

8. James's Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. 

nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Hight. 

EORGE’S HALL, REGEN?T-STREET.—Royal Christy’s ; 100 performers. 

The Largest Ethiopian Troupe in the World. Every Evening at 

Eight ; Wednesday and Saturday at Three and Eight. 

Mapanu Tussaub’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 

Sn se SES 


; CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. — 


Princ 


Money. 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


Wed- 
Sr. G 


May 16. Sunpay.— Whit Sunday. 
» 17. Monday.—Length of day, 15h. 39m. 


» 18 Tuesday.—first quarter moon 9.30 P.M. 
. Wednesday.—Sun sets 7.48 P.M. 
Thursday. —Sun rises 4.4 A.M. 

. Friday.—Ember Day. 


Saturday.—Trinity Law Term begins. 


9 
9 
9 
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Sena Wet ete 
(Our Better Basket. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 
Tur Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Pr'ncipal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the otlice; single 
Copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(post free) ise deeles sete sete LTS ,c00. 
8s. Sd. 


One Year 
Half a Year 
Quarter of a Year a Secetante ere tir east 4s. 4d. 
x All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
leet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 
ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
_ WE shall feel obliged to our readers if they will kindly assist 
I promoting our circulation. They can do this :— 
- By encouraging their booksellers to order a few copies weekly, 
and expose them in their windows for sale. 
2. By forwarding specimen copies to their relatives or friends 


in the provinces or colonies. 

3. By desiring their friends or neighbours to become subscribers. 

Those who reside at a distance from a bookseller can be supplied 
direct from the publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
E.C. And if any of our readers will send us the names of ladies 
Who would be likely to subscribe, we shall he happy to forward 
Specimen copies free, A stamp, however, should be sent, to defray 
he postage of each free copy. 


*.* We have in preparation portraits of Madame Lemmens- 

herrington, Sir F. Grant (the President of the R.A.), Sir 
dwin Landseer, &e. 

E. pz 1a R.—1. The cost of inserting the advertisement 

Would be 7s. 2. We shall be happy to forward you free of 

charge the specimens you kindly offer to circulate, but as 

they are to be addressed to you through a bookseller, we 

Should feel obliged if you would give us the name of his 

ondon agent, who, by forwarding them in his next parcel, 

Would obviate the necessity for postal charges. 

INE E_os.—Another way of washing a black lace veil is by 
Squeezing it in strong cold tea. Blue it very much. Iron 
on the wrong side ; or, instead of ironing, pin it out till dry. 
f you wish to stiffen it use a weak solution of glue. 

TALANTA.—Square bodies are very much worn. If your 
chest is delicate you can wear a square of lace like a chemi- 
Sette over a high silk dress ; edge it with narrow insertion, 
and pin it down to the body. 

ANT.—With the blue dress light stone-coloured gloves. 
With a black dress and mantle and blue bonnet, straw- 
Coloured or saddle-coloured gloves. Blue gloves would not 
look at all pretty. 

ARES AND PENATES.—Choose a red paper for the breakfast- 

Toom ; have deep crimson curtains and mantle hangings. 

Mahogany and horsehair wear longest and will look very 

Well ; crimson leather is handsomer. For the carpet 

Crimson gem pattern, or mixed with a little green. The 

More pictures in gilt frames you can hang on such a 

Wail the better. For the drawing.room white and gold 

Walls and blue drapery and carpet, not too dark. Green 

always furnishes a room well: the walls should be light 

Stone or pale green. ; 

UNG MorneEr (Cowes).—We thought babies’ caps had been 
Ong obsolete. he doctors do not approve of any covering 
0 the heads of children, or, indeed, of grown-up people, 

While indoors. The practice of wearing nightcaps is not 

only unfavourable to the growth of the hair, but predisposes 

° headaches and other ailments of the head, inside and 
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.1:—Yes ; every person is taller in the morning when first 
"sing from bed than at night on going to sleep. The differ- 
ence 18 Owing to the fact that there is between some of the | 
ies in the human frame a substance of a yielding nature, | 
ee ich during the day is compressed and shortened by the. 
Yeight of the body, but at night, being relieved of this 
a Ressure, 1s expanded and lengthened. 
BSCRIBER.——This is suid to be a good lotion for the eye- 
rows, though we have not had cause to test its efficacy 
personally : Sulphate of quinine, 5 grains; alcohol, 1 oz.; 
Seni A bit of linen should be dipped in the mixture and 
b Y rubbed morning and night upon the scanty eye- 


rows, 
Herrig ‘yy, p. 


Quarter of 


—To form a panier on your silk skirt add a 
ine th a yard extra length to the three back widths. 
quart ie upper part of these widths to the depth of three- 
the id. or a yard with stiff muslin or hair-cloth. Gather 

added length to the side widths by forming a bunch of 


gathers or pleats a 
; a quarter of a yard from the top. Pleat 
the full widths to the waist-band, making a large double 


box-pleat in each width. At the end of the hair-cloth form 

pleats like those at the top, and secure them by sewing to a 

band on the wrong side. The added length will then fall 

over this band, forming a panier puff. A sash is frequently 
attached to the waist and tied below the centre of the 
panier to support it. 

OUSEKEEPER.— Your friend was right. You should never 

make up your beds, however zealous you may be to get 

through with your morning’s work, immediately after their 
occupants have arisen. ‘The bed-clothes and coverings 
should be left well spread out and exposed to the air from 
an open window for several hours after they have been 
used. This is a rule of which health commands obedience. 

Mrs. L. J. W.—Cut off your Gabrielle skirt to the proper 
walking length. If you can match the material get enough 
for an over-skirt, and a pleated flounce for the under-skirt. 
If not, then make a belt and broad short sash of the pieces 
cut from the skirt. The circular will make you a mantilla 
or cape, looped on the shoulders and buttoned down the 
front to match the skirt ; or, if you prefer it, make a sleeve- 
less basquine. ‘Trim with dark brown Hercules braid. 

FLoreNce.—To renovate black lace place beneath the torn 
parts a piece of black Brussels net, or any other net that 
better matches the meshes of your lace, and darn neatly 
with very fine silk.—We cannot take the liberty of giving 
the addresses of private individuals without their per- 
mission. 

Lrtia.—Your material would make a beautiful morning robe 

cut in the flowing style. The figure will not prevent it from 
goaring well. If you wish it for an afternoon dress, make 
vith a trained skirt, untrimmed, and a revers front to the 
corsage. ‘Trim with a band of maroon velvet two inches 
wide, cut bias. The sleeves should be coat shaped, with 
three velvet bands around the elbow, separated by puffs of 
maroon silk. Belt of velvet, with bow in front. 

Mary J.-—A black velvet pouf hat, trimmed with a cluster of 
crimson roses and bronzed leaves, will suit to wear with 
your blue costume, and green as well. 

Constant Rraprer.—Make your Irish poplin suit a short 
goared dress with skeleton basquine—that is, without 
sleeves. Trim witha broad pleated band of the same, edged 
with satin of the same shade.—For your daughter fourteen 
years old get a light spring serge with blocks of blue, green, 
or cherry, with white. Make a short white tunic, and 
fichu cape. Fora black silk wrapping make her a short, 
loose sacque, reaching only to the belt behind, but with | 
Jong, square mantilla fronts. The trimming is ruches or | 
ruffles pinked at the edges. 

Mrs. B.—A Pompadour roll is about as thick as your thumb, | 
and long enough to extend across the front of the head. | 
Make it of silk the colour of your hair, and stuff it loosely | 
with cotton. Be sure that it is entirely covered by your | 
front erépés.—The Japanese silks and poplins in delicate 
grey and brown shades, and the foulards, are all pretty for 
spring and summer suits; but there is, perhaps, nothing so 
serviceable as good black silk for country wear. 

Vinyie.—Make the waist of your white Swiss dress shawl 
shaped—that is, surplice, with a belt, the fronts slightly full 
on the shoulders, and lapped like afichu. Trim with fluted 
ruffles to match your skirt. Coat sleeves, with rufiles at the 
wrist, up the outer seams, and as epaulets.—White piqué 
wrappers are what you want for cool mornings in the sum- 
mer. Long sacque or goared wrappers, like a loose Gabrielle 
belted in, are a good shape. 

CynTuia D.—The front and side breadths of the skirts are 
goared, the back widths full. The goared widths should set 
perfectly flat and smooth at the top. <A pleat laid under 
the seams of the front and side widths disposes of the ful- 
ness. Half of the second side widths are plain; the 
remainder and the back widths are arranged in deep French | 
gathers or gauging. ‘These are formed by several rows of | 
alternately long and short stitches. 
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[For regulations, see our number for March 20. ] 


Fanny offers an extra large double perambulator, with 
awning. It is a handsome and good one, equal to new. 
What will anyone give in exchange ? 

I want a small cabinet pianoforte of good make and in good 
condition. I have a child’s bedstead and bedding, a Bath 
chair, and other things to offer in exchange. —BeErTA. 

I have a berthe of white Maltese lace, which I would ex- 
change for a single perambulator with hood, and in good con- 
dition.—MuRIEL. : 

I wish for two or three good pictures, water-colour drawings 
preferred, but would not object to coloured photographs or 
chromos, and in exchange will give music, the most popular 
pieces, instcumental and vocal, quite new. I should prefer 
the pictures to be already framed, and will send list of music 
to anyone addressing—P.S. 

Wanted, a pretty what-not and two or three carved 
brackets. Please state what is required.—DUMPLING. 

We have forwarded a letter to ‘‘ Josephine.” ‘‘ Muriel” 
should communicate to us her full address, that we may be 
able to forward to her any replies to her advertisement that | 
may reach us. 
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A CASE that can scarcely be called novel, inasmuch as 
some months ago we had occasion to remark upon one 
of a similar nature, was decided in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on Monday, and we refer to it here because of 
its importance to ladies, who frequently travel to 
town for the express purpose of buying toys for their 
children or articles of furniture for the home. The 
case was that of “ Hudson v. the Midland Railway 
Company,” the question to decide being whether a 
‘‘ rocking-horse” can be considered as personal lug- 
gage of a railway passenger, which he is entitled to 
have carried as such without charge for carriage. The 
question arose on a County Court appeal. The rock- 
ing-horse was 44 inches long and weighed 78 |b. Mr. 
Justice Hannen referred to the definition of “luggage” 
in the dictionary—‘“ anything cumbrous and difficult 
to carry; of more weight than value.” That defini- 


tion appeared to apply here. Counsel being challenged 
to ‘draw the line,” said he declined to do so, and that 
it might be impossible to draw any line “ hard and 
fast,” and yet it might be perfectly plain that the particu- 
lar case was outside of any line that could be reasonably 
drawn, and it was contended that this was‘so here. 
Mr. Justice Hayes suggested that the point might 
have been put that it required a horse-box. The same 
learned judge put the case (which he said had occurred) 
of buffalo skins. Mr. Justice Lush put the case of a 
child’s cradle, or a perambulator, or a bedstead. In 
answer to this, it was said that a good deal must de- 
pend upon size. Mr. Justice Hannen put the case of 
a large picture in its frame, or a large bath. Numerous 
other cases were put in the course of the argument: 
the case of a gentleman carrying home a salmon or a 
barrel of oysters for dinner, or a hamper of wine for 
his cellar, or a case of books for reading in the train, 
and so forth. The Court ultimately gave judgment 
for the company. It was, they said, difficult to prove 
a definition, and they were not quite satisfied with any 
that had been suggested as perfectly exhaustive. They 
were not prepared to hold that it must be strictly 
limited to articles required for the personal use of the 
passenger, but they considered that it might be fairly 
deemed to apply to all articles usually carried by pas- 
sengers. This definition excluded the article in the 
present case, which was hardly a thing ordinarily 
carried by passengers. 


The Registrar-General has issued his returns for the 
past year, and for persons with at all a turn for statistics 
the figures with which they bristle must be decidedly 
interesting, and they are not without romance either, 
to a thoughtful mind. Thus it appears there were 
only 176,729 marriages in England in the year 1868. 
Although the population of England is increasing, we 
must go back to 1863 to find so small a number of 
marriages in a year. It must be inferred that the 
prospects of the body of the people were not bright in 
1868. The ratio is only 8-46 marriages per thousand 
of the estimated population.. The ratio of the pre- 
ceding ten years, 1858-67, was 8:44 per thousand. 
The ratio was below the average in every quarter of 
the year 1868. In the first quarter it was 6:82 per 
thousand, the ten years’ average being 6:90 per 
thousand ; in the second quarter it was 8°39 per thou- 
sand, the average being 8:58 ; in the third quarter it 
was 7:96, the average being 8:17; in the fourth 
quarter it was 9°38, the average being 9:97. These 
are the ratios of the marriages, not of persons married. 
The marriages are always fewest in the first or Lent 
quarter of the year. The greatest number of mar- 
riages are in the last quarter ; of births in the first and 
second quarters ; of deaths in the first quarter. 

Ladies whose business or pleasure necessitates their 
travelling much in London, will be glad to hear of a 
mandate just issued from Scotland-yard. The police 
have received strict orders to enforce section 8 of 30 
and 31 Victoria, cap. 134 (the Streets Traffic Act, 
1867), which enacts, “ Within the general limits of 
this Act, viz., a circle of four miles distance from 
Charing-cross, the driver of a metropolitan stage car- 
riage shall not stop such carriage for the purpose of 
taking up or setting down passengers at any part of a 
street except as near as may be to the left or near side 
of the roadway. Any driver of a metropolitan stage 
carriage acting in contravention of this section shall be 
lixble for each offence to a penalty not exceeding forty 
shillings.” The attention of the police has certainly 
not been called to this matter before it was required, 
for small as it may appear to those who always drive 
in their carriages, or who rarely go out at all, to 
thousands it is of really serious import. As a con- 
temporary ironically observes, it has always been a 
great delight to omnibus drivers and conductors to 
eject their passengers into the middle of the street. 
It was such ‘‘fun” to see an infirm old lady or gentle- 
man bespattered with mud, endeavouring to avoid 
being knocked down by a butcher’s cart on leaving 
the ’bus. Their shrieks and gestures, their unnatural 
activity, the laughter and jeers of the spectators, 
altogether formed a picture the like of which could 
only be found in the capital of the most civilised 
country on earth. Happily, however, even this source 
of merriment to the cads and small boys of London is 
to be cut off. 


Just now, when “ Exeter Hall” ig in full work, and 
all sorts of schemes are being propounded for the con- 
version of savages from their dirt and fig-leaves to 
more civilized practices, might not the attention of at 
least some of the speakers be focused for a brief space 
on the cause of the disgraceful scenes that are con- 
tinually occurring in our English graveyards, and are 
a standing disgrace to the nation as well as, unhappily, 
the cause of very bitter animosity against religion and 
its legally-constituted professors. | Witness, for in- 
stance, the scene on Sunday last in Cradley church- 
yard, Worcestershire. It appears that it has been the 
practice of the sexton (Mr. Charlton) to demand the 
burial fees before the interment of a corpse. On 
Sunday afternoon a man named Walker brought the 
body of his mother for interment, and upon being 
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asked for the fees, refused to pay them until the 
corpse had been buried. Mr. Charlton at once 
shut the gates, and refused the corpse admit- 
tance. Seeing the state of affairs, Mr. Walker 
sent for a policeman, who quickly appeared on the 
spot, accompanied by a concourse of roughs, who 
had gained knowledge of the proceedings. ‘The gates 
were thrown open, and the funeral proceeded towards 
the church door, but here Mr. Chariton was deter- 
mined to make a stand, and placed the bier before the 
door to stop their progress. When the funeral pro- 
cession reached the door another scene occurred. Mr. 
Charlton first denied the parties admittance, but upon 
their advance collared the coffin, and a hand-to-hand 
fight took place. The bier was broken to pieces, and 
ultimately the mob succeeded in forcing both Charlton 
and the coffin into the church amidst tremendous up- 
roar. Divine service was at the time being performed, 
and the clergyman was in the middle of his sermon. 
This interruption, as may be imagined, cause a great 
sensation. Many of the ladies in the congregation 
fainted, and others rushed screaming to the commu- 
nion table, and such a tumult ensued as is difficult to 
describe. Mr. Charlton was knocked about, and upon 
taking refuge in a pew was followed, the pew broken, 
and he received several kicks. The Rev. Dr. Shed- 
don, the officiating minister, endeavoured to restore 
order, and proceeded to bury the corpse.” The burial 
service was gone through without interruption, and 
the clergyman was officiating in another part of the 
churchyard, when Mr. Charlton’s eldest son went up 
to Mrs. Walker’s grave and said that if he had been 
there before she should not have been buried. This 
so infuriated the mob that theyat once seized him and 
forced him into the grave and nearly covered him with 
soil, being loudly cheered by the spectators. Just 
upon this Mr. Charlton came to the spot, and he also 
was thrown into the grave with his son, and would 
soon have been smothered had not the police again 
appeared on the scene and charged the mob. As it 
was, both Mr. Charlton and his son were in a very 
exhausted condition, and were glad to be placed in 
concealment. Where but in civilised England could 
one look for such a proof of barbarism as this ! 


Miss Rye has again written to the Z'imes in re- 
ference to her female emigration scheme, from which 
we learn that all being well the indefatigable lady will 
leave Liverpool for Canada in the Austrian on the 10th 
of June, with another 100 working women. Miss 
Rye also explains why she declines to take out any 
wonien unless they come to her with the best of cha- 
racters. Then she continues: ‘Secondly, I have been 
asked to explain, on what ground I decline emigrating 
good girls of from twelve to sixteen years of age, and I 
answer because three distinct agencies have three times 
over made the experiment within the last ten years 
and utterly failed, the majority of the girls having 
turned out very badly. But a little reflection will 
show why. Thechildren may go abroad and go safely ; 
the love they bring with or create is their protection ; 
moreover, like the rest of the family in which they are 
placed, they are under authority. Grown women may 
go and go wisely ; they have their woman’s experience 
(such as it is), and once abroad find themselves in as 
good, not to say a better position than ever they have 
been in here, and, as a rule, they avail themselves of 
these advantages; but these young, inexperienced 
girls, no longer children and not yet women, impatient 
of control and ignorant of the world, does it need a 
prophet to foresee the result?” Miss Rye appeals for 
additional funds to enable her successfully to carry on 


the work. ; 


Beto Hooks 
— an 


THE SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 


Ir may be only fancy, but somehow it seems to us that 
one or two of the magazines are growing “ small by 
degrees and beautifully less,” though whether the attenua- 
tion is to be attributed to the effect of the recent fitful 
visitations of hot weather on the working powers of 
their editors, or a cutting down of expenses at head- 
quarters, we have not sufficient data accurately to deter- 
mine, 

Tinsley’s Magazine does not gain in interest under its 
new management, if the current part may be considered 
a fairly representative one. It is true the story-telling 
department is tolerably well represented by the respec- 
tive authors of ‘East Lynne,” “George Geith,” and 
‘Guy Livingstone,” but we miss the short telling essays 
that we have been wont to look for month by month. We 
hope, however, that the depression is but temporary, 
and that the staff will soon be in full swingagain. In the 
number before us, the most lively of the shorter papers is 
one on “ Fussy Folk,” who are treated with quite as 
much consideration as they deserve. ‘There is, of course, 
a dark side sketched, but here is a little bit from the 
obverse of the shield—and may the good reader who may 
have suffered from the flurry and fuming of such people be 
able to extract from it at least a modicum of consolation : 


Fussy folk are good in small communities where there is work 
o be done not quite of the easiest kind, They are the ‘‘ thivel ” 
or porridge-stick which keeps the mealy mass from burning ; 
and, as such, have their uses. They do great things in local 
politics, and are as hot as if it was a matter of life and death 
for the establishment of a local board, for the laying on or 
taking off a farthing rate, or the introduction to the town of a no- 


ted Shakespearian reader, or a famous acrobat, an actor, or even a 
travelling show. Here it is they shine resplendent as the sun 
at noon, and here it is they do real and honest good. They 
get up penny readings, mechanics’ institutes. on a small scale, | 
and jog the sleepy old coaches out of the time-worn rut in which 
they have lumbered so long. If they were but confined to such 
works and such a sphere, they would have really a good word 
said for them by their friends. But they cannot be always kept 
supplied with a relay of small public actions which have to be 
carried against the large forces of inertia, and outside this one 
solitary use they are frightfully annoying. 

Well, better be a porridge-stick and help to stir the lumpy 
mass than a stick with no aim or final cause, as too many of us 
are ; better jog old coaches out of their long continued ruts than 
sink into them ourselves and go to sleep by the way. So that, 
after all, fussy folks are ridiculous, annoying, tiresome—what 
you will in the way of being nuisances—yet they are superior to 
stagnant folk. And if we can honestly perceive anything worse 
than the state we reprobate, we have made out so much of a 
plea for condonation, and so much cause for praise. 


The fair reader, on taking up Britannia (199, Strand), 
will of course turn at once to the continuation of Dr. 
Scoffern’s humorous exposition of “Venus among the 
Poisons,” and if the information it supplies is of the 
slightest, it makes more than amends in the amusement it 
affords one. The current number contains three very fair 
samples of colour printing, though it would certainly 
have been better had the contrast between the ‘blue of 
the sky and that of the water of the frontispiece been 
a little more marked. 


St. James’s Magazine (49, Essex-street) gives this 
month the prettiest illustration we have seen in its pages 
for many a long day—a spring scene—for its illustrations 
have generally been its weakest part. The editor also 
quietly slips into the current number the lost chapters 
of ‘* Bisset’s Youth,” for which many a reader has anx- 
iously looked since the announcement that the M.S. 
had been lost. In the general papers the professed con- 
versatism of the magazine shines out stronger than ever, 
indeed its ‘‘ politics” are a decided feature. 

Belgravia, conducted, according to the title page at 
least, by Miss Braddon (Warwick-house, Paternoster- 
row), is now most certainly as well-managed a magazine 
as any published. Its contents are always fairly varied, 
and, in addition to its very large quantum of fiction, it 
generally regales the reader with at least a couple of light, 
sparkling, cheery papers, that are readable and amusing, if 
not likely to make any very enduring impression. ‘Take 
the current number, for example. Here we find no less 
than three novels running their course, besides a short com- 
plete story, a clever characteristic paper by Sala, touching 
upon everything under the sun but the subject with 
which it professes to deal; an elaborate and instructive 
article on ‘‘ Serpents and Venomous Snakes,” a gossiping 
paper by Walter Thornbury on ‘* London Theatres and 
London Actors,” besides the usual makeweight of poetry 
and padding. The illustrations might be better, but‘ we 
have seen worse. 


The Broadway (Routledge and Sons) resumes this 
month the Rev. Newman Hall’s ‘‘ Impressions of Ame- 
rica,” and treats us to another article by ‘* A Woman,” 
the subject of the present vigorous onslaught being “‘ The 
Follies of Fashion.” It certainly speaks volumes for the 
deeply-rooted nature of such ‘‘ follies,” when they can 
survive month after month the fierce attacks that are 
made upon them by the sharpest of pens. From Mr. 
Hall’s paper we venture to make a short extract de- 
scriptive of 


LINCOLN’S GRAVE AND OLD HOME, 


It was about four o’clock when we reached Springfield, a 
hundred and eighty-five miles south-west of Chicago. 

The cemetery is about two miles from the pleasant little 
town. It is a bit of hilly forest land, almost in its original 
wild condition, with rocks and trees of various age and size. 
The tomb of the martyred President resembles an ice-house, 
turfed over, with a plain brick front, on which is the simple 
word ‘¢Lincoty.” ‘There is no ornament of any kind but 
wild flowers growing about, of which he used to be very fond. 
A notice-board forbids visitors to pluck any of these from 
his resting-place. 

Then we drove back to the town, and were kindly received 
by the ladies who at present are the occupants of the house 
where he lived many years. It is a small, unpretending, 
comfortable, wooden residence, at the corner of two roads, 
standing not above twelve feet back from the thoroughfare. 
There are four small rooms on the basement. The one to the 
right, on entering, is ‘‘ Mrs. Lincoln’s parlour,” and behind it 
is the kitchen ; the one to the left is the ‘‘ reception-room,” 
and behind it Mr. Lincoln’s room, where he sat and wrote. 
When, after ‘‘ roughing it” in his youth, he began to succeed 
as a lawyer, he built this modest house, with only ahalf-storey 
above the basement—the upper rooms having lean-to ceilings. 
When he was nominated President Mrs. Lincoln wished the 
roof raised, and the upper rooms improved, but her plain 
spouse steadily refused—the house was good enough. Bnt 
once, when absent for a few weeks, she got it done, and great 
was his consternation at his return; he hardly knew his 
home, for it had four little rooms upstairs instead of: two, 
with level instead of sloping ceiling ! 

In one room is a painful relic. Framed, as a picture, is a 
bit of the dress of Laura Keene, the actress, who rushed from 
the stage when he was assassinated in the theatre, and 
supported the President’s head. The gay-coloured silk 1s 
stained with blood. 

There is a book for visitors to enrol their names. We 
wrote ours on the desk at which Lincoln penned his inaugural 
Presidential address. His table and bedstead are still shown ; 


the rest of the furniture was sold away when he became | 


President, and the house let to the tenants who now occupy 
it. 

The Leisure Hour (Tract Society) actually keeps so 
well up with the times this month as to venture upon an 
article on ‘ Velocipedes,” with another on “ Betting 
and Betters.” In other respects the magazine is quietly 
decorous and mildly entertaining. A short paper under 
the heading “ Elegant Arts for Ladies” affords a hurried 
glance, and that is all, at the transition of fashions 
during the past fifty years or so in reference to ladies’ 
fancy work. The Sunday at Home (same publishers) gives 
a sketch in colours of Lichfield Cathedral, good in its 
way, but quite ignoring the piles of brick and mortar that 
have risen of late years round the grand ecclesiastical 
structure ; and, inthe course of its meandering papers digni- 
fied with the title of “ ‘Thoughts in the Evening of Life,”’ 


has a fling in a mild, harmless kind of way at ‘ fashion 
in dress.” 

We had occasion a month or two since to speak very 
plainly in reference to the illustrations in Cassell’s Maga- 
zine (Cassell, Petter and Galpin), and we are glad to find 
therefore that a marked improvement has taken place. 
The current number of this popular magazine is really 
effectively illustrated, the female figures especially being 
admirably drawn and engraved. The most noteworthy 
feature of the literary portion is the commencement of a 
new novel by Julia Goddard, author of ‘‘ Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” &c., under the sensational title of ‘Baffled, or 
Michael Brand’s Wrong.” For the rest, Mr. F. W. 
Robinson’s story, ‘‘ For Her Sake,” progresses satis- 
factorily, and the continuation of the papers on ‘* Woman; 
her Position and Power,” is worthy of perusal. The 
Quiver (same publishers) is about an average number. 

The following have also been received, but from lack of 
space we can do little more than briefly announce them : 
The Girl of the Period Miscellany for May (348, Strand), 
a most amusing collection of papers and illustrations de- 
scriptive of the life of the pleasure-taking young ladies who 
have brought down upon themselves the wrath of the highly 
virtuous Saturday Reviler. The LUustrated Photographer 
(E. Dring, 54, Paternoster-row), bristling with weighty 
facts of interest to photographers ; the Young Gentleman’s 
Magazine (Routledge and Sons); Cassell’s Popular Edu- 
cator, Part 18 (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin); Merry and 
Wise, the Mothers Friend, and the Evange ical Magazine, 
the latter containing a most pleasing portrait of a native 
preacher (Andriambelo) of Madagascar (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row) ; the first number of a 
monthly record of home mission work, entitled Church 
Progress (Gardner, 10, Paternoster-row) ; the J/issing 
Link Magazine (W. Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row) ; 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine, as cheery and fairly-like as ever 
(Bell and Daldy) ; The Student, containing a thoughtful 
article on ‘‘ Darwenism and Design,” and a capital speci- 
mens of colour printing as an illustration to the conti- 
nuation of Mr. Wright’s articles on ‘‘ Womankind” 
(Groombridge and Sons) ;—also from the same publishers, 
the Ploral World and English Lome for May ; the Chris- 
tian World Magazine and Happy Hours (Clark and Ce. 
13, Fleet-street), the former containing a light but read- 
able paper on ‘* Women Workers,” and the latter its 
usual quota of tales, essays, and knicknacks ; Kettledrum 
(49, Essex-street, Strand), which is once more to change 
its title, appears on the Ist of July as Now-a-Days, by no 
means so good a name as might have been selected ; the 
Victoria Magazine (Emily Faithfull, Princes-street, W.), 
Golden Hours (W. Macintosh) ; and the first monthly in- 
stalment of ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales” done into modern 
English by Frederick Clark, the original text being also 
given on the left-hand page, with notes, &. (9, Red 
Lion-court, Fleet-street). 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Annie de Vere, a Tale, by A. M. C. A., crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
Beauclerk’s (Lady Di) True Love, post 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

Faber’s (Mrs.) Legend of Dundrum Castle, Co. Dublin, 12mo, 8s. 6d., cloth. 
False Colours, a Novel, by Annie Thomas, 3 vols., post Svo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Floral Album for Photographs, 4to, 18s., cloth: 21s., bound. 

Found Dead, by Anthor of ‘‘ Blondel Parva,” crown 8vo., 10s. 6d., cloth, 
German Poetry, edited by H. E. Goldschmidt, crown Svo, 5s., cloth. 
Greenwood’s (G.) A Year Abroad, 12mo, 2s., cloth. 
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SONGS, ETC. 


‘Tn Spring Time.” Composed by J. Barnby. (Novello, 
Ewer, and Co. Berners-street.) 

‘*My Golden Ship.” Words by William Duthie. Music 
by Joseph Barnby. (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) 

‘¢ Eldorado.” Words by Edgar Allen Poe. 
E. A. Sydenham. (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) 

‘*Come unto Me.” Sacred Song. Words by the Rey. 
H. Bonar. Music by Willem Coenen. (Novello, Ewer, 
and Co.) 

In Spring Trve.—This is a little song fulfilling most 
of the conditions thought necessary now-a-days to insure a 
drawing-room popularity. ‘he air is simple but tune- 
some, in an easy key and within the compass of an octave, 
and the accompaniment is sustaining, yet not too difficult. 
It is just such a song as the least gifted might essay with 
confidence, though its attractions would, of course, be 
enhanced by the aid of a full, mellow voice and the 
infusion of due expression. Of the words perhaps the 
less said the better; they are at least perfectly innocent 
of any attempt at originality. 3 

My Gotpen Surip.—This is another song by the same 
composer, and shows some careful work, though it is 
perhaps a tritle too laboured in parts. It would require 
more careful singing, too, than that last mentioned, though 
it can scarcely be called difficult, and the range is very 
moderate. 

ELporapo.—Rendered with vigour, and by a clear, 
ringing, flexible voice, able to well command the upper 
G, or even A, this should prove an acceptable trifle. It 
must not be “ jerked,” however, any more than drawled. 
It is just the little thing to dash off during the pauses be- 
tween more ambitious pieces—a_ butterfly fluttering gaily 
to its Eldorado. 

Comm unro Ms.—Willem Coenen here affords us a 
thoughtful, scholarly setting of Bonar’s well-known hymn 
commencing 

I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto ME and rest ; 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon My breast. 
It is not, however, a musical interpretation likely to meet 
with very hearty recognition by any but an artiste; it 
requires too much care and sustained attention, and is 
hence very likely to disappoint, unless well rendered, the 
expectations one might form of it. We may add that it 
has been sung with success by Mr. Sims Reeves. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

‘Two Duets for Pianoforte Students.” No. 1, March. 
No. 2, Scherzo. Composed by J. Moscheles. (Novello, 
Ewer, and Co.) 

We may cordially recommend these duets to any reader 


Music by 


May 15, 1869,] 


Wishing for compositions of only moderate difficulty, and 
yet, while presenting no mechanical obstacles that the 
least supple fingers might not defy, are of sufficient colour 
and originality to repay practice. ‘The primo of No. 1 
and the seconds of No. 2 are limited to passages in the 
five-finger position, and they are both in the open key. 
otwithstanding their simplicity, however—or rather we 
Should say freedom from difficult forms, which is not pre- 
cisely the same thing—the ‘‘ March” is as thoroughly 
martial and effective as one could desire, and the 
Scherzo ” is equally striking in its way. 
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Mapa Pasca, who sustains the réle of Seraphine at the 
ymnase in M. Sardou’s drama of that name, met with a 

Serious accident the other evening. She was going to the 
eatre when her carriage came in collision with another 
Carriage, and she was taken outinsensible. She received such 
Severe injuries to her head and knees that she will not be able 
© appear for a considerable time. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Empress to the Théatre 

Frangais to witness Julic, she was so delighted with the’ per- 
ormance of Madlle. Favart that she sent for her, and taking 
€ bracelet off her arm, presented it to the fair comédienne. 

e Empress always seems to have superfluous bracelets and 

the Emperor scarf-pins to give away at a moment’s notice. 
The public will learn with infinite satisfaction that Mr. 
harles Dickens hag already profited by cessation from work 
uring the brief period which has elapsed since his arrival in 
Own. It is easy to understand the causes which had led to 
18 indisposition. He has now settled down to his usual 
Country life and some of his literary pursuits, and will, no 
doubt, be rapidly restored to health ; but we understand that 

it Thomas Watson and Mr. Beard have deemed it necessary 
‘at for some months to come he should cease from his heavier 
literary labours. 

Messrs, Solomon Hart, F. 8. Watts, and Fred. Leighton, 
1e@ committee of arrangement for the Royal Academy Ex- 
Xbition, contradict, in a letter to the Times, the statement 

of Mr, Moy Thomas and his friends, that a considerable number 
of pictures actually accepted by the Council have been omitted 
Tom the exhibition for want of space. The committee state 
that not only have all pictures accepted by the Council been 
Placed, but also a few subsequently selected from the category 
Of the * doubtful.” 
The sixth and last subscription concert of Mr. Leslie’s Choir 
took place at St. James’s-hall on Thursday night last week. 
€ programme consisted of glees and madrigals sung by the 
choir, and solos by the principal singers, Miss Edith Wynne, 
liss E, Angéle, and Mr. Massey. A few instrumental pieces 
Were played by Mr. Henry Blagrove, Mr. De Jong, and Mr. 
tinley Richards. Mr. Sims Reeves was announced to sing, 
ut did not appear ; Mr. Vernon Rigby was expected to sup- 
Ply his place, but did not attend. 
With a view to the establishment of a central depot for the 
exhibition and sale of works of art executed by ladies only, 
Tessrs. E, Fuller and Co. propose to found a ‘‘ French Gal- 
lery of Art” at 104, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. Here 
Poor gentlewomen who have to depend for support upon the 
€xercise of their accomplishments will find a mart for water- 
Colour drawings, crimson-lake etchings, illuminations, wood 
Carvings, and other artistic productions. The new gallery 
Will be available to all the pupils of the Royal Albert Press, 
and subscribers of one guinea annually will be entitled to 
Select one or more drawings, besides having the privileze of 
Rominating a working member to the benefits of the gallery 
for twelve months. In enlarging the sphere of employment 
for ladies, and furnishing them with additional facilities for 
1e disposal of the products of their talents, this undertaking 
Promises to supply a desideratum, and seems well worthy of 
Public support. 
r, W. H. Russell, who accompanied the Prince and Prin- 
tc88 of Wales on their visit to Egypt, Turkey, Greece, and 
¢ Crimea, is preparing for immediate publication a narrative 
Of his tour, 2 
hi Nearly six thousand visitors paid their shilling at the Ex- 
ibition’ of the Royal Academy on the opening day, and cata- 
Sgtes were sold to the amount of about 150/. Add the free 
1st to the number, and it will not be surprising that the gal- 
aes, Spacious as they are, were at some part of the day 
°mewhat overcrowded. 
. Il Nuovo Trovatore and other Milanese journals speak with 
D. ounded enthusiasm in praise of a new singer, Miss Dove 
SPY of London, who is engaged for the forthcoming season 
the Teatro N uovo, at Padua. The débutante, who is very 
sEune is to sing with a distinguished company from La Scala, 
di he head of which are Stoltz and Maio. The Italian critics 
Snify’Miss Dove Dolby with the title of ‘‘ Prima Donna 
: woluta, ” describing her voice as of sympathetic sweetness, 
Prendid tone, aud quite exceptional purity and power. 
hder the title of ‘* Afternoon Costume Recitals” a series 
K Scenes, carefully selected from Shakespeare and Sheridan 
Hepes, is now in course of representation at St. George’s 
mi The artists engaged in these performances are the 
*Rager, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Gaston Murray, Miss Bouverie, 
ati: Augusta Wilton. Miss Blanche Wilton, and Miss Lavine, 
Yo the programme consists of extracts from Jlacbeth, As 
at Like It, King John, and The Hunchback. The enter- 
Oeent commences at three o'clock, and lasts about two 
"ts and a half. 
new drama, in four acts, by Mr. F. C. Burnand, entitled 
i Seasons, founded on Miss Kdward’s popular novel, ‘* The 
Qu a's of Mayfair,” will be the next production at the 

“en’s Theatre, 

Seas te publishers complain that this is one of the very worst 
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t aces ever known. Consequently they are holding over 
nN 0oks, and very few works are announced. 
me. Alhoni hag just signed with M. Strakosch an en- 


a 
berement for two months, from Oct. 18 to Dee. 18, the object 

Tench? Slve fifty performances of Rossini’s Mass in the 
Ment, Provinces, Belgium, and Holland. The remuneration 

Sop red is 6,001, 

Doone. alterations have recently been made in Burns’s Cottage, 
in the ct by the Corporation of Shoemakers of Ayr, who are 
Men s °Ssession of the interesting ‘“ biggin’.” The establish- 
the publi @ place as an inn has proved a great convenience to 
of sue ae but as all visitors do not care to avail themselves 
Cottage ah. modation, it has been felt desirable that the 
entertain ne not be wholly appropriated as a place of public 

as been He With this view one of the two apartments 
0d work a up for the exhibition and sale of Mauchline 
18 to be ent; nal other objects of interest, and to this purpose it 
Its original st) devoted. The kitchen is still preserved in 
me ; State. In the course of the alterations it was 
Y 40 remove one of the old beams of the cottage, and 


Necegs 
rom t . 
he little sound wood there remained in this the corpora- 
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tion have succeeded in getting a few ornamental articles made 
for distribution as momentoes of the place. 

The first of the summer concerts of the present season at 
the Crystal Palace took place on Saturday upon the Handel 
orchestra. The band, increased to 100 performers, was con- 
ducted by Mr. Manns, and the various orchestral pieces were 
performed with an exactness and neatness which very few 
bands equal, and none in England surpass. The weakest part 
of the concert was, as usual, the vocal pieces, either as regards 
the principals, which were—with one exception—unworthy of 
the excellence of the accompaniments which supported them, 
or the chorus, which was as inefficient as ever. 

Madame Norman-Neruda, the most perfect violinist of her 
sex, has arrived from Paris, where her playing, at the concerts 
of the Conservatoire and at those of Pasdeloup, has been 
highly extolled by all critics. She has more tone and greater 
command of bow, the Orchestra states, than the once-re- 
nowned sisters Milanolle. It is to be hoped the English public 
will have an opportunity of hearing this accomplished artist, 
the wife of the Kapellmeister of Stockholm. 


The Marquis de Caux has received from Count d’Espeleta, 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies to Queen Isabella, a letter to 
express the extreme gratification of her Majesty and the King 
Consort in again hearing Mdme. Patti in Paris, and also to 
request that lady’s acceptance of a testimonial of their sym- 
pathetic admiration. Annexed to the letter was a gold 
bracelet with a burnt topaz set in diamonds in the centre. 

An attempt has just been made to raise the London cafés to 
an equality with those of the continent. The Adelaide Royal 
Café, Adelaide-street, Strand, which was recently destroyed 
by fire, has been rebuilt at great cost by Messrs. Gatti and 
Monico, and may be described as one of the handsomest esta- 
blishments of its character in Europe. The principal salon is 
a magnificent room 150 feet in length. 

Mr. Douglass has secured the services of Mr. Phelps, who 
will make his first appearance at the Standard Theatre on 
Whitsun Monday, as Manfred. The effects will be identical 
with those that made the piece successful at Drury Lane. Mr. 
Richard Douglass is busy painting some elaborate scenery. In 
the course of the season Mr. Sims Reeves will appear, and 
and will be followed by Mr. Sothern. 

Promenade Concerts, commencing this evening (Saturday), 
are about to be tried in the Holborn Amphitheatre, hitherto 
devcted to horse-riding. Oratorios are to be given once a 
fortnight, and classical programmes, each to include two 
symphonies and a concerto, are to be provided for morning 
performances, to take place twice a week. The list of singers 
18 headed by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and the instru- 
mentalists announced include Madame Arabella Goddard, 
Mdlle. Zimmermann, Herr Pauer, MM. Vieuxtemps, Strauss, 
Lazarus, &c. 

The first performance in England of Rossini’s Mass is an- 
nounced for Wednesday, the 19th inst., at three o’clock. Mr. 
Benedict is to conduct.—Madame Alboni has been engaged, 
for two months, in the late autumn, expressly to take part in 
performances of the Mass, to be given in France, Belgium, 
and Holland, For the fifty representations Madame Alboni 
is to receive 150,000 francs.—The work has just been pub- 
lished for pianoforte solo, and it is the first Mass which has 
ever been brought out in this form. 

Paris gossip reports that Signor Verdi is writing a grand 
opera, destined to be the ‘‘ first performance” of that Grand 
Opera-house which is to cost 12,000,000fr., and that M. 
Sardou is to write the libretto. It is to be hoped that the 
composer and the librettist will not advance with their works 
as slowly as the builders and architects. 

The Teatro Pagliano of Florence has just been re-christened. 
For the future it is to be known as the Cherubini. The 
manager wished to name it after Signor Verdi, but the com- 
poser declined the compliment. 

The French diapason normal has just been adopted in the 
military bands of Italy. This step must necessarily lead to 
its universal use in all the theatres of the Peninsula. 

Considerable progress has been made with the arrangements 
for the Norwich Festival, which will commence August 30, 
and continue until September 3. Among the principal artists 
engaged are Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Patey, Mdlle. Cherer, 
Mdlle. Trebelli, Signor Bettini, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, &c. The local band and 
chorus have commenced their rehearsals in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
which will be, as usual, the scene of the festival. The festival 
will commence on Monday evening, August 30, with Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” and Handel’s ‘* Acis and Galatea.” 
Among the other works selected for performance are Spohr’s 
‘Fall of Babylon,” Rossini’s posthumous Mass, and a’cantata 
by Mr. Horace Hill. The festival will close, as usual, with 
the ‘* Messiah.” 

At the time of her death, we understood it was the wish of 
Adah Isaacs Menken that her remains should rest with a 
single inscription, the Hebrew legend ‘‘Thou Knowest.” It 
seems, however, that these wishes have beer disregarded ; 
that a number of well-meaning friends, headed by the Editor 
of the New York Clipper, and an English actress named Rita 
Percy have procured the exhumation of the body from Pere la 
Chaise, where it had been lying since August last, and its re- 
interment in the cemetery Mont Parnasse, south of Paris, 
where a splendid obelisk surmounted with an urn, nearly nine 
feet in height, and covered with flowers, immortelles, wreaths, 
&e., has been erected at a cost of 2,000 fr. 

Healey, an American artist at Rome, has just painted a 
picture of Longfellow and his second daughter, Edith. The 
poet is sitting ina chair, holding a book, listening to some- 
thing the young girl is saying to him. She is about fifteen, 
has a wealth of golden hair floating on her shoulder, which 
shows to fine advantage over the green colour of her gown and 
the green ribbon that binds back the hair from her girlish 
brow. Healey is painting another extremely interesting 
picture, to be called « Longfellow and some of the American 
Artists in Rome.” Church is seated on a camp-stool under 
the Arch of Titus, sketching ; Healey leans over his shoulder, 
and M‘Entee points out to Healey what Church is doing. 
Behind them, to the right of the spectator, is Launt Thomp- 
son, walking forward as if of the party, but engaged in look- 
ing around the ruins. At the left side, in the distance, are 
Longfellow and Miss Longfellow, walking toward the sketch- 
ing party. The bold ruins of the Coliseum will lis against the 
beautiful blue Roman sky of the back-ground ; and when the 
picture is completed it must be successful. 

The New Opera-house at Vienna, although not yet complete] y 
fitted up, has just been inaugurated in presence of the 1m- 
perial family, the ex-King of Hanover, Counts de Beust and 
Hohenlohe, the Duke de Grammont, and nearly all the foreign 
ambassadors. The performance commenced with the overture 
to the Ltoile du Nord, and one act of Marta, played by tie 
actors in their ordinary costume, the object in view being to 
enable the acoustic committee to visit all parts of the theatre 
to judge of the sound. The members declared that they 
found everything satisfactory. The house is lighted by an 
illuminated roof, as in some of the theatres of Paris. é 

Verdi’s opera La Traviata, performed at the Royal Italian 
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Opera on Monday night, is the one in which Malle. Nilsson 
made her first appearance before a London audience, winning 
the crown of victory from the hands of judges disposed to 
submit her to the severest trial an unknown singer can 
undergo. The verdict was favourable to her, and the fair 
Swedish singer was placed on that eminence which she yet 
occupies and adorns. It was easy to determine by the per- 
formance of last night how much Mdlle. Nilsson has gained 
since her first appearance in England, not in volume of Voice, 
for that is unchangeable, but in skill in the management, in 
greater facility in its use, and in increased experience. Ease 
and grace in motion on the stage Mdlle. Nilsson never wanted 

but that which was formerly good is now better, and that 
which was cultivated is now refined. 

Xeport speaks highly of a great opera, entitled Nineveh, by 
the Baroness de Maistre. 

Mr. William Wescomb, proprietor of the Globe, Edinburgh 
Courant, and other newspapers, has just died suddenly at 
Exeter. Mr, Wescomb was high sheriff of Exeter this year. 

It appears that various novel and ingenious arrangements 
are to be introduced at the new French opera for the accom- 
modation of the public. Those horrible petits bancs which 
the ouvreuses insist on furnishing to all lady visitors are to 
be abolished and the ouvreuses with them. Mechanical 
petits banes are to spring up, as if by magic, from the bottom 
of each box, and the ourreuses are to be replaced by gentlemen 
in black who will be called Auissiers, and will not be allowed 
to take fees, An office for carriages is to be opened, where 
on ordering a vehicle (they will be of various kinds) you will 
receive a ticket bearing a number, which number will be called 
out at the end of the performance as soon as your carriage 
‘*stops the way.” 

The cause of Patti's non-appearance at our Italian Opera 
this week, has been a slight operation she has had to undergo 
in Paris for the removal of a wart on the forehead. The 
patient refused chloroform, and showed wonderful courage 
during the operation, which was performed by M. Nélaton. 
Not the slightest danger was anticipated, but, lest erysipelas 
in the head might set in, a week of perfect repose was pre- 
scribed. 

It is announced that Mdlle. Nilsson will give two morning 
concerts at St. James’s Hall, on Mondays, June 7 and 28, to 
commence at half-past two and terminate about a quarter 
to five. 
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STITCHES IN A Sutrt.—The following is a singular caleu- 
lation of the number of stitches in a shirt : Stitching the col- 
lar, four rows, 3,000; sewing the ends, 500; button holes, 
and sewing on buttons, 150 ; sewing the collar and gathering 
the neck, 1,204; stitching wristbands, 1,228; sewing the 
ends, 68 ; button holes, 48 ; hemming the slits, 264; gather- 
ing the sleeves, 810 ; setting on wristbands, 1,468; stitching 
on shoulder straps, 3 rows each, 1,880; hemming the bosom, 
393 ; sewing the sleeves, 1,526; setting in sleeves and gussets, 
3,050; tapping the sleeves, 1,526; sewing the seams, 
848 ; setting side gussets in, 424; hemming the bottom, 
1,104. Total number of stitches, 20,649. 

Great MEnN’s Morners.—Great men have, inmany instances, 
been much indebted to their mothers. King Alfred was 
induced to learn to read by the desire of possessing an illumi- 
nated manuscript which his mother promised him. Many dis- 
tinguished writers have recorded their gratitude for maternal 
care. Lord Bacon showed his filial love in this passage of his 
will: ‘* For my burial, I desire it may be in St. Michael’s 
Church, near St. Alban’s ; there was my mother buried.” Pope 
and Cowper wrote lines full of affection for their mothers. 
Gray says, in one of his letters, that he ‘‘had discovered a 
thing very little known, which is, that in one’s whole life one 
can never have any more than a single mother.” After her 
death, we are told by one who has carefully collected these 
records of filial devotion, her clothes were found in the trunk 
as she had left them, her son never having had courage to open 
it and distribute the legacies. Andof Walter Scott there is this 
record: ‘*On lifting up his desk we found, arranged in careful 
order, a series of little objects so placed that his eye might rest 
on them every morning before he began his tasks. There were 
the old-fashioned boxes that had garnished his mother’s 
toilette, when he, asickly child, slept in her dressing-room; the 
silver taper-stand which the young advocate had bought for 
her with his first five-guinea fee; a row of small packets 
inscribed with her hand and containing the hair of those who 
had died before her, and more things of like sort.” 

DevitCuAarmina. —A recent exhibition of ‘‘devil charming,” 
in the case of a young girl, is thus reported by the Colombo 
papers. She had to pass one whole night in a room about 
20 ft. by 12, a considerable portion of which was occupied by 
representations in mud, painted, of the particular devil to be 
propitiated, seated on a full length-female figure, and attended 
by devils of minor proportions. Add to these horrors from 
twenty to fifty dancers, with torches, tom-tom beaters, 
and lookers-on, and it is not difficult to imagine the state 
of the atmosphere which this poor weak child, broken 
down by fever, had to breathe, The devil was_ re- 
presented crowned, and riding what was described as 
‘* Buddha’s Wife.” In order to put this mass of painted 
mud in communication with the child, a thread was carried 
from the devil to her hand, and she was required to hold this 
thread during many weary hours of tumult and stench, the 
offerings of areca nuts, &c., being placed at her feet. The 
dancers, each holding in one hand a bell which was con- 
stantly giving tongue, and in the other an areca-nut flower, 
sang their invocations with violent contortions of the body, 
the flower being apparently used to waft the sanctity of the 
mud figure to the offerings and the victim. The ceremony 
lasted from about nine at night till after ten the next morn- 
ing, with what result we have not ascertained ; but we venture 
to think that if the poor child was not seriously injured by 
such barbarity it was because the doctor had already cured 
her fever and prepared her to bear so exhaustive an ordeal, — 
The Asiatic. ‘ rae 

Screncs AND ArT. —A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. hese pamphlets 
are sent post frac for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 
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TuovucH there was a decided break in 
the weather last week in London, as 
in Paris, May promises once more to 
assume her true character, and all is 
bright and cheerful, a feature that 
fashion is not slow to imitate. 
Though we spoke at considerable 
length in our last number on the 
new spring bonnets, we have not for- 
gotten that we promised to describe 
other elegant models, and we will pro- 
ceed at once, therefore, to fulfil the plea- 
sant task. Just now, in Paris, green 
chapeaux, styled Vert-Vert, after Offenbach’s opéra 
comique, are very much in vogue even among those whose 
complexions suffer sadly from the severe test to which 
they are subjected. They are mostly in crape or tulle 
bouillonné, and are trimmed with feathers of the same 
shade and bunches of white lilac or acacia blossoms, or 
with purple berries and white buds. Some are varied 
with narrow bands of velvet or coques of satin ribbon, 
and have white convolvuli trailing over them, or clusters 
of pink hyacinths posed at the side; the strings are of 
satin or tulle indifferently, or are formed by a combina- 
tion of the two. Chapeaux in rose-colour crape bouillonné 
will be trimmed at the top with a large satin bow and a 
small pink ostrich feather, which curls gracefully over a 
tuft of primroses; others with coronals of glittering 
emerald green beetles’ wings have a large rose posed at 
the side, with a sprig of leaves trailing over the chignon. 
Many blue crape bonnets are trimmed with coques of 
satin ribbon and bunches of cowslips, or lilies of the 
valley, or diadems of pink rosebuds, or full-blown maiden- 
blush roses arranged in clusters. The strings of blue 
crape pliss¢, edged with satin, fasten with a satin bow. 
Bonnets of mauve tulle plissé are trimmed with rows of 
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small white roses along the front, and have the wide tulle 
strings that frame the face, fastening beneath the chin 
with a narrow velvet bow and narrow velvet strings tied 
behind upon the chignon ; others have perfect plumes of 
small ostrich feathers posed at the top of the head, and a 
chapeau of mauve satin trimmed with rich black blonde 
had a diadem formed of small bell-shaped purple flowers, 
with bright green stalks and leaves. Bonnets of maize, 
colour tulle, trimmed with ears of grain, with perhaps a 
few simple field flowers in addition, occasionally have 
rouleaux of satin ribbon twisted in ‘‘among the bearded 
barley ;” whilst others, formed of narrow bands of plaited 
straw bordered with gold-colonred silk fringe, are trimmed 
with large tea roses or clusters of red and white varie- 
gated pinks, and have bands of straw, bordered on the 
outside with fringe, fitting closely to the face and fasten- 
ing like strings under the chin with a small rosebud or a 
narrow velvet bow. A little fanchon in grey silk tulle 
has a fronton of budding heath with a large rose. posed at 
the side. The strings which frame the face in accordance 
with the latest mode are edged on the one side with 
plaited rose colour satin ribbon.} 

Although the fashion inclines to the material or trim- 
ming of the chapeau being of a contrasting shade of 
colour to the robe, instead of matching it, as was the 
mode last year, bonnets the groundwork of which is black 
lace or tulle—recourse being had to a trimming more or 
less brilliant to set them off—and which admit of being 
worn with dresses of almost any shade, are very generally 
In vogue. They are to be seen trimmed with simple bands 
of coloured velvet, or with such flowers as water lilies, 
jonquils, camellias, and full-blown roses, or bunches of 
grapes, posed almost as frequently in the centre of the 
front as at the side, and as often on the right side as on 
the left, or with wreaths of smaller flowers—convolvuli, 
buttercups, moss rosebuds, Michaelmas daisies, migno- 
nette, bunches of acacia blossoms, or berries and leaves— 
set ag it were in the diadem of lace, and frequently 
towering ina point above it. The strings, if of satin, 
will be of the same tint as the flowers 


; if of lace, they have revers bordered with fringe, 


will commonly be extremely wide, and fasten either with 
a coloured satin bow or a flower on the breast. 
Hats are for the most part of straw trimmed with velvet 


land with wreaths or clusters of wild flowers, berries, 


wood violets, and forget-me-nots, and little pyramids of 
feathers posed behind and curling over the crown; others, 
formed entirely of ostrich feathers of delicate shades— 
pale mauve or blue—have a maiden-blush rose in front 
or at the side ; others, again, trimmed with feathers, or 
bright velvet or satin bows, have the edges turned up and 
lined with taffetas of the same shade. 

So much for the chapeaux of the season: let us now 
turn toa subject upon which we touched last week, but 
which is far from exhausted, that of the— 

SPRING ROBES. 

The victory gained in Paris by the robes courtes in the 
ball-room and the salon last season has proved but a 
transient one, the Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall 
states, for robes a queue are now not only ‘ de rigueur ” 
there, but are gradually reappearing at the promenade. 
For visiting and receiving toilettes of all descriptions the 
train is again the mode, though the demi-train appears to 
be tolerated. It is, however, the depth and number 
of the flounces, ruches, bouillonnes, rouleaux, coques, 
biais, and fringes with which the jupes and _ cor- 
sages, too, are trimmed that are the chief character- 
istics of the robe of to-day. ‘* Bouffantes” are certainly 
less voluminous than they were. Large bows looping up 
the upper jupe and otherwise ornamenting the skirt have 
entirely supplanted rosettes and other ornaments. Sashes 
have no longer the same flowing ends, but then, to com- 
pensaie for the abridgment they have undergone in this 
respect, they are wider and their bows larger and more 
intricate than ever. ‘‘ Revers” of a different shade of 
colour are becoming prevalent in toilettes de visite, which 
seem daily to increase in magnificence. ‘‘ Complete cos- 
tumes,” though still generally worn, seem hardly likely 
to last another season, as innovations of all kinds are 
daily making their appearance. For instance, with a 
pale lavender robe the under jupe will be of maize colour, 
while one shot with lavender and golden brown will have 
a jupe of the latter tint. And there are even more daring 
combinations. One has seen, for instance, light blue 
robes with under jupes of the brightest gold colour, and 
violet ones with jupes of the most brilliant sea green. 

A rather handsome toilette de promenade has a lavender 
under jupe with several small pluited flounces, and an 
upper jupe of black silk, with horizontal lace insertions 
extending all the way down it, trimmed at the bottom 
with a deep border cf lace. The corsage, matching the 
under jupe, is trimmed with ruches, and a lace ceinture 
encircles the waist. A costume in a blue taffeta has a 
deep plaited flounce surmounted by a rich oriental braid 
at the bottom of the under jupe, while the upper jupe has 
a single bouffante reaching to the head of this flounce, 
and partly veiled by a large lace bow. The corsage is 
composed of a tight fitting jacket worn over a small blue 
satin vest. The short square-cut skirts are trimmed with 
lace and the oriental braid, and the tight sleeves have 
deep lace cuffs which are headed with the same braid. 
Silvery grey costumes, shot with “moon” colour, like 
the famous dress of Peau d’Ane, have the upper jupes 
raised in bouffantes and long lappets hanging from the 
sides of the corsage, which is ornamented with a pelerine. 
The whole is trimmed with double rows of fringe of both 
shades of colour intermingled. A robe in shot green silk 
with numerous small flounces mounting up the skirt, had 
the edges of these flounces bordered with violet satin 
ribbon. The sash was trimmed to match, and had a rich 
violet fringe in addition. Other toilettes de promenade 
are in gros d’Italie of various shades, and have the under 
jupe ornamented with five narrow plaited flounces, each 
surmounted by three narrow rouleaux of satin. The 
upper skirt, which is in the form of square-shaped basques 
in front, has two large paniers at the sides which swell 
out and lose themselves under a large bow behind. The 
front lappets are trimmed with several rouleaux of satin, 
edged with lace. A shawl-shaped fichu, open in front to 
show simulated plaited baraces, and the point of which is 
secured behind, beneath the ceinture, is trimmed to cor- 
respond. The tight sleeves have lace cuffs and a deep 
“‘montant ” of narrow satin rouleaux. 

It is difficult to draw the line between toilettes de 
promenade and toilettes de visite, but the following may 
safely be included in the latter category. First, a robe 
of sky blue poult de soie, trimmed at the bottom of the 
skirt with a deep flounce of Chantilly lace, and a bouf- 
fante formed of double flounces of lace, fastening at the 
other side with an ‘‘ aumonitre ” of blue silk, embroidered 
over with the cypher of the wearer and ornamented with 
long silk tassels—this robe is for wedding visits, with 
which perhaps the purse at the side has something to do. 


the shape and having loose sleeves, and the costume ig 
completed by a blue ceinture. Another robe, in lilac 
poult de soie, has a training skirt trimmed with a deep 
flounce headed by a bouillonne. The corsage, open all 
the way down the front,{terminates at the sides in square- 
shaped basques and in a bouffante behind rounded into 
festoons, the edges being bordered with a ruche and a 
deep flounce of Chantilly lace. At the back is a lace bow. 
The tight sleeves have puffed epaulettes framed by ruches 
edged with narrow black lace ; the cuffs are of white lace, 
matching the collar. Other visiting toilettes are trimmed 
with flounces, headed by a large plaited ‘‘ chicoree ”—a 
foliated trimming, very fashionable under the first em- 
pire—which is becoming largely adopted to ornament the 
present under jupes, and to follow the wavy outlines of 
the bouffantes and jupes Camargo, 

A very elegant visiting robe a traine is in violet faye, 
and has its long sweeping skirt, which is slightly 
bouffanté behind, trimmed all round with a deep flounce, 
headec. by a rich twisted violet and white cord. This 
skirt has a ‘‘ revers” of white fay striped with violet and 
ornamented with a similar twisted cord and rich fringe 
rising almost to the waist. A series of flounces, edged 
with white fay and headed with cord, are disposed in 
front of the jupe tablier fashion, in addition to the 
flounce at the lower part. The high corsage and the cuffs 


the unfortunate lady 


The corsage is veiled by a jacket of black lace fitting to | arias HOt MSD pene LOpDe SU eC eatbe a gpar oul 


turned back both at the front and behind, the ends being 
secured by a bow, show revers of striped faye like those 
of the skirt. A narrow sash, with bow, in striped faye, 
completes the costume. 

Of dinner and evening dresses we will speak in our 
next article. * 

COIFFURES. 

In Paris, where nearly all the novelties in hairdressing 
originate, the coiffures are now extremely high, but other- 
wise without the slightest pretension—simple ribbon or 
velvet bows or a single feather, fastened perhaps with a 
diamond brooch ; and more especially flowers of all hues 
—Easter daisies, primroses, and forget-me-nots for the 
younger beauties, roses and pinks for the more mature, 
both intermingled at times with the lightest and brightest 
of tissues ; violets and_heartsease are usually worn with 
velvet or ribbon bands. Powder, used, however, re- 
markably sparingly, seems to be gradually getting into 
vogue. The ruddy Titian tint for the hair, which has 
latterly been a good deal the rage and given birth to in- 
numerable dyes, appears now to have yielded place to a 
pale, yellow shade, which the small wits style ‘beurre 
frais” and ‘‘fromage d’Hollande,” and which will provide 
new employment for the chemistes-parfumeurs of Paris. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 

The first of these represents a body open heart-shape, 
edged with satin bands and ornamented with a bow ; the 
chemisette is of lace and the epaulettes and cuffs are of 
lace to correspond. 

The second is a muslin robe ornamented with braces and 


sash of white muslin tucked. A few bows are placed at 
the back. 


NOVELTIES. 


Tue Patent INDEX Key Capinut.—We have just had 
our attention directed by Messrs. Bradford, of 63, Fleet- 


AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 


street, to an ingenious invention for the systematic 
arrangement and safe keeping of any number of keys, and it 
should speedily find favour with many a young and in- 
experienced housewife, for few matters are go puzzlin 

and trying to those who are suddenly called without =e 
special training to preside over a large household as what 
may be termed the ‘‘ management of the keys.” 'Those 
little but invaluable articles are so apt to get mislaid or 
lost, and sometimes, unfortunately, misappropriated, that 
they are too frequently a source of no end of trouble to 
who has them in charge, and who 
arly good 
memory or lawyer-like orderly habits. Messrs. Brad- 
ford’s patent, of which we give illustrations, is designed to 
obviate most of the difficulty that is thus experienced, and 
we therefore have pleasure in explaining it to our readers, 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1 shows the design closed, when it is not unlike in 
appearance what it closely resembles in size, the hall-clock. 


and the short skirts | This cabinet or case, say the manufacturers, is intended 
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to take the place of the ‘‘key-basket, or key-ring, 
itherto in use, and which is frequently the cause of much 
rusion, annoyance, and loss of time, in endeavouring 
0 find the required key. To avoid all this, the cabinet 


Fig. 2. 


has been introduced, giving the additional advantages of 
despatch, regularity, and safety. By its use the keys of 
any establishment, from the palace, hotel, bank, manufac- 
ory, oftice, or shop, down to the most modest dwelling, 
Can be kept with satisfaction from being mislaid or mis- 
“ppropriated. Each key having a brass label numbered 
attached to it, is hung on a hook, which 
las affixed to it a corresponding number ; 
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ably so general as to justify an observation, is the limited 
application of soap to the human body. Without extend- 
ing our inquiry beyond the face, let us ask how many fair 
dames ever apply a lather to their complexions? Now 
we advise them to overturn into the fire all their face- 
washes, as the good Vicar of Wakefield did those of his 
daughters, and to betake themselves to soap. The best 
kind should be used, such as the well-known Windsor, 
or any other in which the alkali is not too abundant or 
strong. The ordinary cosmetics and artificial washes hide 
but do not cleanse away the dirt, and are apt, moreover, 
to mottle the complexion with brown and yellow spots, 
like the eyes of grease in an ill-made soup. We shall so 
far indulge our fair readers as to tell them that lime-juice 
| will remove these ugly stains, while at the same time re- 
minding them that it will only take effect after a good 
preliminary lathering of the face. 

Under the thin outer covering of the body—the scarf- 
skin or epidermis, as it is called—is a layer of pigment 
which, according to its tint, gives the various colours as 
we see them in the European varieties of the blonde, the 
brunette, the Asiatic, the Indian, and African. In the 
whitest of our race this colouring matter is of a light 
cream tint; in the darker of a deeper tinge ; in the Ori- 
ental decidedly yellow ; and in the negro black. Strip 
them of the thin epidermis and its lining of paint, and 
they all will appear of a uniform redness. The atmos- 
phere and the light and heat of the sun have a decided 
effect upon the colour of the human body, and we accord- 
ingly observe it to vary with its exposure more or less to 
these influences. The hottest sun, however, will not 


carbonise a white man to blackness, or Arctic darkness 
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May is the month for bedding out, and many persons have 
already commenced to fill up their beds. We advise our 
readers, however, to wait for another fortnight. The weather 
is not sufficiently settled yet, the nights being often cold 
enough to endanger newly-bedded plants, especially if direct 
from the frames. The end of this month will be early enough 
for most ladies to have their flower-beds finally arranged for 
the summer display ; and before then we will endeavour to 
give them some useful hints to guide them in selecting and 
arranging the plants, as well as for getting them in their per- 
manent places. ; 

The following hardy annuals will all succeed well if sown 
now. They will also produce their flowers in July, August, 


-and September if the patches are frequently sprinkled during 


their growth : Lupinus nanus, candytuft (crimson and white), 
nemophila insignis, gilia tricolor, collinsia bicolor, cape mari- 
golds, dwarf tropeolum. Pansies are charming flowers for 
town gardens, and if planted now in beds, in separate colours, 
will flower nearly all the summer and make a great show. If 
plants are purchased from the markets, those that have the 
roots compressed should not be selected, for they are useless. 
Those only that have been merely lifted out of the ground 
will succeed, if planted firmly and well watered. Deciduous 
hedges and shrubs, such as privets, lilac, &c., have made 
strong growth, and should be trimmed in, otherwise they will 
drop after rain and injure many plants in the borders. 

Few people really cultivate annuals, Thin out the patches 
and top the branching kinds, and they will bloom so vigorously 
as to be altogether unlike the crowded spindling things one 
sees in so many gardens. Part and plant polyanthuses and 
primroses that have done blooming, and give them a rich loam 


and absence of heat and light blanch a negro to whiteness. | and a shady aspect. Where it is intended to have new gravel, 


it would be advisable to defer it till the beds 
are filled, and the whole garden acquiring its 


©n unlocking the cabinet a portion of the 


front falls down, on the inside of which is 


4 registered tablet with similar numbers, 
and with spaces to write in the department 
In which each key belongs.” But this will 
Ye made clearer to the reader by a view of 
the cabinet when open. (See fig. 2.) It will be 


Understood by a reference to this how easy 


the keeping of any number of keys may 
e€come. It is only necessary to number 


them, with therooms, chests, drawers, &c., 


‘nd fill in such numbers on the register, 


full summer gaiety ; a coating of fresh gravel 
then will add much to its bright appearance. 

We epitomise the following general direc- 
tions from the Gardener's Magazine :-— 

Conservatory and Greenhouse.—Carry out 
previous directions, and clear the latter struc- 
ture more particularly of all bedding and soft- 
wooded stuff going cut of bloom, to give 
more valuable subjects room to develop them- 
selves and get plenty of air. 

Orchid House.—In the Indian and Mexican 
houses abundant moisture and a liberal tem- 
perature may be allowed. By far the greater 
number of the most valued species derive their 


and then a glance is sufficient to command 


the keys of the largest and most compli- 


chief subsistence from the atmosphere, hence 


‘ated establishment. 


> 
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ON THE SKIN.* 
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AN SOFT and flexible covering is spread 
CY over the whole body, inside and out. 
< It might be all properly called the 
Skin, but this term is generally confined 
to what is seen on the exterior, while that 
Which lines the interior is distinguished by 
the name of mucous membrane. The phy- 
Sical difference between the two seems 
chiefly owing to the fact that the one is 
More directly exposed than the other to 
the external air, and skin and mucous 
Membrane alternately exchange characters 
“ccording to the degree of this exposure. 
At the lips and similar orifices it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish them; and the two, 
while their union is inseparable, slide im- 
Perceptibly into each other. Their sym- 
Pathy is strong and constant ; what affects 
le one is sure to affect the other, and 
Neither can be in a state of perfect health 
Unless both are so. Itis vain for delicate 
Woman to anoint and perfume herself, with 
€ hope of beautifying her skin and com- 
Plexion, if she fails to regulate by a proper 
let and regimen the internal condition 
of her body. The most robust man, though 
1@ may be a Spartan in diet, temperance, 
eu exercise, will not succeed in sustain- 

oe his vigour if he neglects the external 

©vering of his frame. 

mjauttomists divide the skin into two layers, the epider- 
i and dermis. The former is the most external, and is 
‘alled sometimes the scarfskin. This is being constantly 
°rmed anew, while the old gathers upon the surface in 
ates of scales, which are more or less adherent. If 
tl owed to accumulate, they will seriously injure not only 
1e health of the skin itself but that of the whole body. 
= ey will irritate the surface, producing various ugly 
Uptions, dull the sensibility, and destroy the gloss, 
©xibility, and transparency, upon which the beanty of 
mor ePlexion and skin especially depend. These will, 
TS eae increase and harden, so close up the 
and life o hinder the transpiration essential to health 
is ie ony effectual means of getting rid of these depo- 
as Fe y the use of soap. The scales of the scarfskin 
and fyreposed of albumen, the same as the white of eggs, 
m3 48 18 soluble in what chemists term alkalies. Now 
Ps of all kinds, containing as their principal consti- 
alkali potash or soda, which are chemically described as 
6 12 ate; according to science as well as experience, 
est cleansers of the skin, for they dissolve the 
=m arf as well as the oil which accumulates upon 
erformin while removing dirt from the body, we are 
Lealth, g§ at the same time a function necessary to 
&< nee pad of a French woman that she once remarked : 
esas HE it is that we should be always washing our 
that thin seus never wash our feet!” It is to be hoped 
rémarkabl PE was peculiar to herself. A no less 
e tact, however, and one which is unquestion- 


* 
See back numbers for articles on the hair, the teeth, &c. 


FASHIONS OF THE PAST. 


frequent sprinkling of the paths and stages 
should be practised. Plants on blocks must be 
dipped twice a-day. Plants recently potted 
must be kept alive chiefly by means of atmo- 
spheric moisture until established, when they 
may be subjected to dipping. 

Frames. —Encourage liliums for the autumn 
with liquid manure if the pots are full of 
roots. Stand them out of doors in a cool shady 
place. Treat agapanthus and eucomis in the 
same way. ‘These are all invaluable for the 
autumn, but it ruins them to be kept stifled 
up indoors during the heat of the summer, 


Cookery ad Domestic Dints. 


OmELETTE SouFLe.--Carefully break eight 
eggs, separate the whites from the yolks, beat 
the whites toa snow, mix the yolks with a 
little grated lemon-peel and a spoonful of 
sugar; then mix the whites and yolks to- 
gether, put them into a buttered dish, sprinkle 
it over with sugar; put the omelette into a 
gentle oven, and immediately it is well risen, 
serve it dusted over with sifted sugar. 

CurD CHEESECAKES.—Well beat four eggs ; 
add half a pint of good curds, two table- 
spoonfuls of rich cream, half of a grated nut- 
meg, and a spoonful of orange-flower water ; 
when well mixed, put in a quarter of a 
pound each of sugar and currants well washed 
and dried in a cloth. Work the whole to- 
gether, line four patty-pans with a good crust, 
put in the mixture, and bake for twenty 
minutes. 

SMALL Biscurr Puppincs.—Take a quarter 
_ of a pint of new milk, a quarter of a pound 


| Under the outer covering, or epidermis, is the thicker 
dermis, or sensitive skin. The ruddy colour observed in 
the healthy of our race comes from the blood circulating 
in this inner layer of the human integument. This is 
beyond the reach of the paint-pot and face washes ; and 
there is no other means of preserving its beautiful roseate 
tint, and giving full effect to its brilliancy in the com- 
plexion, than by a proper care—with suitable exercise, 
diet, and regimen—of the bodily health. It is from this 
inner source that comes the rose blush which warms the 
pellucid whiteness of the blonde, and gives the ruddy 
mellowness of the peach to the ripe colour of the 
brunette. That, however, it may glow with all its 
natural purity and beauty, it is necessary that the thin 
veil which covers it should be kept unobstructed and 
translucent. If the scarf, or outer skin, becomes 
thickened and dulled by neglect, dirt, and the use of 
cosmetics, the colour of the inner, or sensitive skin, will 
necessarily be hidden, and the chief charm of the natural 
complexion of our race lost. 

A proper attention to the general health, and a free use 
of soap and water all over, are the only means of obtain- 
ing asound skin and a good complexion.—Harper’s Bazaar. 


It is amusing to notice the indefiniteness of many of the 
recipes for cooking which are floating through the newspapers. 
They presuppose experience and knowledge, and remind one 
of Dinah’s recipe for making ‘‘delizious corn-bread.” ‘* Why 
darlin’,” she said, when asked how it was made, ‘‘sometimes 
gen’ally I takes a little meal, an’ sometimes gen’ally I takesa 
little flow’ ; an’ I kine o’ mixes’em up with some hot water ; 
an’ I puts in eggs enough, an’ a little salt, an’ then I bakes it 
just ’bout ’nough. An’ you do so, jest so, honey, an’ you'll 
make it as good as I do,” 


each of grated biscuit, butter, and brown 
sugar, with the beaten yolks of four eggs and the whites of 
two ; mix all well together, and bake in small cups for twenty 
minutes. Turn them into a dish to serve. 


Green Currant Tart.—Carefully pick over and stem a 
pint of green currants ; put them into a saucepan with very 
little water, and just scald them; then strain them from the 
water, mash them up with six ounces of white sugar, three 
ounces of fresh butter beaten to a cream with the whites of 
two eggs, and a teacupful of red-currant jelly. Put a rim 
of very light paste round the edge of your tart-dish, lay in 
your fruit, and bake half an hour. 

Weis BreaD Puppinc.—Put a pint of breadcrumbs in a 
double saucepan with as much milk as will cover them; the 
peel of a lemon, a little nutmeg, and a bit of cinnamon; boil 
about a quarter of an hour, sweeten, take out the cinnamon 
and add two eggs, mix all well together. If baked, it will 
require half an hour ; if boiled, more than an hour. 


BEDFORDSHIRE Pupp1nc.—Rub three ounces of lard into 
five ounces of flour; moisten it with cold water and knead to 
a stiff paste; make half a pint of milk hot, and mix it with 
two beaten eggs ; add a tablespoonful of moist sugar ; wash 
and rub dry two ounces of currants, stone and chop two 
ounces of raisins. Rub a thirteen-inch dish (tin, if you have 
it) with dripping ; roll out the paste to the size, lay it in the 
dish, trim round the edge with a sharp knife, stir the fruit 
into the custard, pour it on the paste, put it into a well 
heated oven immediately, and bake for forty-five minutes. 
Pass a knife under the edge of the paste to loosen it, and 
shake the pudding on to a hot dish. 

CumBEeRLAND Murrixs.—Rub into two pounds of fine flour 
two ounces of butter and a little salt, mix it lightly with two 
tablespoonfuls of good yeast and a little warm water ; put it 
immediately in lumps on buttered tins, with a cloth over them, 
by the fire ; when risen very high put them into the oven ; 
less than a quarter of an hour will bake them, 
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THE QUEEN drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon 
last week, accompanied by Princess Christian ; the Marchioness 
of Ely was in attendance ; and Her Majesty drove out on the 
Wednesday morning with Princess Louise. Prince and 
Princess Christian, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice 
went out in the grounds, 

His Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen arrived at 
Osborne on the Tuesday, and Prince Lowenstein Wertheim 
and the Prince of Lieningen left on the Wednesday. 

The Queen drove out on Wednesday afternoon, accompanied 
by Prince Leopold. The Marchioness of Ely and the Hon. 
Florence Seymour were in attendance on her Majesty. 

On Thurday morning Her Majesty went out in the grounds 
with Princess Louise. Prince and Princess Christian, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

Countess Blucher left Osborne. General Sir William 
Knollys, K.C.B., arrived at Osborne on the Wednesday and 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family. 

The Queen and Princess Christian drove out on Thursday 
afternoon, attended by the Marchioness of Ely. Lord Alfred 
Paget was in attendance on horseback. 

Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope, G.C.B., arrived at Osborne 
on Thursday, and had the honour of dining with the Queen 
and the Royal Family. Sir William Knollys left Osborne. 

On Friday morning Her Majesty walked and drove in the 
grounds, accompanied by Princess Louise. The other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family also drove out. 

The Queen, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Princess 
Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, left Osborne at 
a quarter before three o’clock on Saturday afternoon, and 
arrived at Windsor Castle at twenty minutes before seven. 
Her Majesty crossed over from Gosport in her royal yacht 
Alberta, Captain his Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen, 
G. C. B. The suite inattendance consisted of the Marchioness 
of Ely, the Hon. Florence Seymour, Major-General Sir T, M. 
Biddulph, Lord Alfred Paget, Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge, 
the Rev. R. Duckworth, and Mr. Sahl. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian, their 
Highnesses Prince Christian Victor and Prince Albert of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert 
Victor, Prince George, Princess Louise, and Princess Victoria 
of Wales, preceded Her Majesty by way of Southampton, and 
arrived at Windsor at a quarter past two o’clock. Lady Susan 
Melville and Sir John Cowell were in attendance. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elphinstone, has arrived at the Castle from Greenwich- 

ark, 
The Hon. Flora Macdonald arrived at the Castle as Maid of 
Honour in Waiting. Lord Camoys and Lord Frederic Kerr 
also arrived as Lord and Groom in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

On Sunday morning, the Queea, their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Beatrice, and Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and the 
Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, attended Divine Service in 
the Private Chapel. The Rev. Edward King, principal of 
Cuddesdon, preached the sermon. 

Prince and Princess Christian visited Her Majesty and re- 
mained to Juncheon. 

The Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue and General the Hon. 
C. Grey had the honour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal Family. 

The Queen, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, walked 
and drove in the grounds on Monday morning. Their Royal 
Highnesses Princess Louise and Prince Arthur rode on horse- 
back, attended by the Hon. Flora Macdonald and Colonel the 
Hon. A. Hardinge. Priace Leopold and Princess Beatrice also 
went out. 

His Highness Hassan Pasha, son of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
arrived at the Castle in the afternoon, attended by Colonel 
Gamble, C.B. Musurus Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador, 
Madlle. Musurus, and Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain, 
also arrived. 

The Quecn, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, drove out on Monday afternoon, attended by the 
Marchioness of Ely. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur and his Highness Hassan 
Pasha, attended by Colonel Elphinstone, and Colonel Gamble, 
C.B., drove in an open carriage and four to Virginia Water. 

His Royal Highness Prince Christian, his Highness Hassan 
Pasha, Musurus Pasha (Turkish Ambassador), Mdlle. 
Musurus, Viscount Sydney, and Colonel Gamble, C.B., dined 
with the Queen. 

Her Majesty’s private band played in the Drawing-room 
afterdinner, before the Royal Family, the visitors at the Castle, 
and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, the following selec- 
tion of music :— 


Qverjure,, §§ Zampagin: atte wie ee We Hérold 
Danse des Bacchantes, ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis” Gounod. 
Selection, ‘‘ Feldlager in Schlesien” ............ Meyerbeer. 
Overture, ‘‘ Mireille” ................ Suerte ett Gounod. 


Sir T. M. and the Hoa, Lady Biddulph were honoured with 
invitations after dinner. ; ; 

Her Majesty, accompanied by the Princess Louise, Prince 
Arthur, and Princess Beatrice, left Windsor Castle on Tues- 
day morning at twenty minutes past ten, and drove to the 
Great Western Railway Station in Windsor and proceeded by 
special train to London to hold the Drawing-room. On arriving 
at Paddington Her Majesty and the Royal Family proceeded 
in open carriages to Buckingham Palace, escorted by a detach- 
ment of the 17th Lancers. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert Victor, Prince 
George, Princess Louise, and Princess Victoria of Wales, left 
the Castle shortly after ten o’clock, for Marlborough House. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louise, drove 
out in the afternoon and honoured Lady Phipps with a visit 
to Kensington Palace, attended by the Marchioness of Ely 
and the Hon. Florence Seymour. 

_ THE QurEN’s Drawtne-room.—Her Majesty held a Draw- 
ing-room at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday afternoon. 

His Highness Prince Hassan Pasha, son of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, was present at the Drawing-room, attended by Colonel 
Gamble, C.B. His Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal 
with his sons, the Prince Ali Kudr Bahadoor and the Prince 
Soliman Kudr Bahadoor, were also present at the Drawing- 
room, attended by Colonel Frederic P. Layard. 2 

Her Majesty entered the Throne-room at three o'clock, 
accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Princesses Louise and 
Beatrice, his Royal Highness Prince Arthur, his Royal High- 
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ness the Duke of Cambridge, and by His Serene Highness the 
Prince and her Royal Highness the Princess of Teck. 

The Queen wore a black silk dress, with a train trimmed 
with crape and fringe, and a white tulle cap with a long veil, 
the cap ornamented with large diamonds, and surmounted by 
a coronet of diamonds. Her Majesty also wore a necklace, 
brooch, and earrings of opals and diamonds, the Riband and 
the Star of the Order of the Garter, the Orders of Victoria 
and Albert and Louise of Prussia, and the Coburg and Gotha 
Family Order. 3 

Her Royal Highness Princess Louise wore « train of rich 
blue crystalline silk, trimmed with white tulle ; and a petti- 
coat of white tulle, trimmed with blue satin and yellow roses. 
Headdress—feathers and veil, with roses and a diadem of 
rubies and diamonds. Diamond ornaments, Victoria and 
Albert Order, Order of St. Isabel, and the Coburg and Gotha 
Family Order. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice wore an Isle of 
Wight lace dress over a pink silk slip, trimmed with pink silk 
ribbon ; a band of pink silk with apple blossom in the hair ; 
and a necklace composed of pearls, with a cross of diamonds 
and emeralds attached. 

In our next number we shall give full details of the ladies’ 
dresses, 

THE QueEN’s LEVEE.—Notice has been given that his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will, by command of the 
Queen, hold a levee at St. James’s Palace, on behalf of Her 
Majesty, on Tuesday, the Ist of June, at two o’clock. It is 
the Queen’s pleasure that presentations to his royal highness at 
the levee shall be considered as equivalent to presentations to 
Her Majesty. , 

ReTuRN oF Prince Artnur.—At an early hour on Thurs- 
day morning last week H.R.H. Prince Arthur arrived in 
the Mersey from the Isle of Man, having made the passage 
from Peel in H.M.S. Vivid, on board of which vessel he 
breakfasted. At the Prince’s Pier, the prince and his suite 
entered a carriage, and drove to the Lime-strect Station, leav- 
ing for London by the 9.15 train. The people of Liverpool 
were much disappointed that no official intimation of the 
prince’s arrival had been given, and that his stay was so brief. 

THE CHILpREN’s Hosprrat, Great ORMOND-STREET.— 
This hospital has again enjoyed the honour of a visit by mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess Christian, attended by Lady Susan L. Melville 
and Mr, G. D. Engleheart, on Monday made an inspection of 
the wards. Viscount Gort, chairman of the committee, and 
Sir William Jenner received the royal party ; the medical offi- 
cers, with the secretary, Mr. S. Whitford, were in attendance. 


_— 


The princess was evidently much interested in the arrange-* 


ments for the care and comfort of the poor children under 
treatment, and the affability of the royal visitors delighted 
them. The children soon became aware of the high rank of 
the distinguished lady who so condescendingly and with so 
much real sympathy chatted with them about their ailments, 
and their toys and their picture-books, of which, by the 
generous care of Her Majesty and members of the Royal 
Family, with gifts from other friends, an ample supply is 
always at hand. The noble rooms of this old mansion contain 
seventy-five beds, which arerarely unoccupied. The royal visi- 
tors, who inspected every pa of the building, and remained 
a considerable time in the hospital, graciously expressed their 
approval of the arrangements. Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Christian has for some years been one of the vice-patron- 
esses of the charity. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
arrived at the Hotel Bristol, Paris, on Wednesday morning 
last week, about nine o’clock, and were shortly after waited 
upon by his Excellency Lord Lyons. In the afternoon they 
were out and about. In the evening they were present at the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre, the piece given being Putrie. 

On Thursday their royal highnesses} visited the Emperor 
and Empress at the Tuileries, and remained a long time. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales went in the evening to 
the Folies Dramatiques to witness the performance of Le Petit 
Faust. Their royal highnesses afterwards honoured with 
their presence a ball given by the Countess de Pourtalés in 
her hotel, Rue Tronchet. The Archduke Victor Louis was 
also present, : 

On Friday a grand review, held in honour of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, took place on the training-ground of the 
Bois de Boulogne, and passed over with great success. The 
troops began to take their places about two, and were drawn 
up in five lines, under the chief command of General de 
Mirando]. About 6,000 men of all arms were present. All 
round in every direction stood a dense crowd, and the number 
of carriages was considerable. The Emperor and Empress 
arrived at Bagatelle a little before three, the former in 
general’s uniform and the latter in a dark blue riding habit. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales also came together in a 
Court carriage, his royal highness in a hussar uniform and the 
princess in a striped black and white silk dress and blue 
bonnet with white voilette. The Archduke Victor Louis, 
who is staying at the Hotel Bristol, drove up in another 
imperial vehicle, wearing the Austrian: uniform. They 
all, except the princess, on arriving, alighted and got on 
horseback, being joined by a brilliant staff, including, in addi- 
tion to a number of general officers, Marshals Niel, Canrobert, 
Count Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, the Prince Imperial (in 
the dress of a sous-lieutenant, on a beautiful pony which he 
had ridden from the Tuileries). One or two English uniforms 
also appeared amongst the brilliant throng, which was headed 
by a body of Cent Gardes. Their majesties and the princes, 
thus attended, then advanced on the ground, and a great 
variety of evolutions took place, in the course of which 
the artillery made a number of discharges with great 
rapidity. The cavalry towards the end gave one magniticent 
charge over the whole ground, stopping suddenly within a 
few yards of the imperial party. ‘The Emperor then rode 
along the lines, and distributed ‘crosses and military medals. 
The whole force in the end filed past and went off the ground 
Tea Ee after, the proceedings terminating at a little past 

ve. 

The Prince Imperial called on Saturday with General Fros- 
sard, his governor, to pay a visit to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, but their royal highnesses had gone out a little before. 

The Princess of Wales walked out on Saturday afternoon 
and went round the galleries of the Palais Royal, examining 
the objects displayed in the different shops, 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
left Paris on Tuesday evening for London, via Dover. 


Toe UPRPERSUENELHOUSAND: 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Lord and Lady Wharncliffe have arrived in town from 
Worthy Hall, Yorkshire, for the season, 
Lord and Lady Charles Innes Ker have left town for The 
Priory, Old Windsor, for the season. : 
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Mr. and Lady Ida Hope have returned from Footscray- 
place, Kent, to their town house, 7, Cavendish-square. 

The Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley has taken a re- 
sidence at No. 16, St. James’s-place. 

Viscount and Viscountess Chelsea have arrived at the 
Dowager Countess of Craven’s residence in Great Cumberland- 
place for the season. 

Lord and Lady Alice Kenlis have returned to their residence 
in Grosvenor-street, -Grosvenor-square, for the season. 

Mrs. W. E. Gladstone gave her second dancing party on 
Tuesday night at the Premier’s family residence, on Carlton- 
house-terrace. A numerous and fashionable company assem- 
bled, including his Serene Highness the Prince of ‘Teck. 

The Hon. E. S. Parker Jervis, the Hon. Mrs. Parker J ervis, 
and the Misses Parker Jervis have arrived at their house in 
St. James’s-place, from Torquay, " 

The Hon. John Jay, United States Minister to Vienna, 
who came over in the Russia, arrived here on Tuesday, and ig 
staying with his family at Edwards’s Hotel, George-street, 
Hanoyer-square. 

The Countess Apponyi has returned to the Austrian Em- 
bassy, in Belgrave-square, from Paris. 

The Dowager Countess of Kinnoul and Miss Rowley have 
arrived in Belgrave-square for the season. 

Lord and Lady Charles Bertie Perey have arrived at 
Claridge’s Hotel from Guy’s Cliffe, Warwick, for the season. 

On Tuesday night the Hon. Lady Bateson gave a ballat her 
residence in Grosvenor-place. Upwards of 400 members of 
the aristocracy responded to her ladyship’s invitation. Coote 
and Tinney’s band attended, and to their excellent music 
dancing commenced shortly before twelve o'clock. 

The Countess Stanhope had an evening party on Tuesday 
night at the family mansion in Grosvenor-place. Previous to 
the countess’s reception Earl Stanhope, as President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, entertained the council of that learned 
body at dinner. 

The Earl and Countess of Lichfield arrived at their residence 
in Portman-square from Shugborough, Staffordshire, for the 
season, 

Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, Bart., has died suddenly at 
Folkestone, in his seventieth year, whilst doing duty as 
colonel of the West Kent Militia. ‘The deceased baronet was 
born in 1800, and succeeded to the family estates at Charlton- 
park, Hampstead-heath, Finchley, &c., about the age of 
twenty-one. Sir Thomas M. Wilson, who never married, is 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his brother, Mr. John M: 
Wilson, of Great Dunmow, Essex, who has full power to sell 
or let the Hampstead-heath and other portions of the estates 
for building or recreative purposes. 

The ex-Queen of Spain has taken a villa for the summer 
months at Noisy-le-See, which once belonged to Madame de 
Maintenon. 

It is the fashion now for all classes of Parisian society, 
native and foreign, to pass Sunday afternoon in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The Emperor and the Queen of Spain seldom fail 
to make their appearance in the midst of the fashionable 
world, 

Wednesday, May 5, was the forty-ninth anniversary of the 
death of Napoleon I. On that day the base of the Column 
Vendéme was covered with crowns of immortelles, 

The Countess Dowager of Kinnoull has arrived in town from 
Nice, where her ladyship has been staying for several months. 

Lord Ravensworth and family have arrived at his lordship’s 
villa, Percy’s Cross, Fulham, for the season. 

Commander the Hon. John Brabazon Vivian, R.N., second 
and youngest son of Lord Vivian, has sustained a painful 
bereavement by the premature and early death of his wife, 
on the 5th instant, of consumption. She was, before her 
marriage, which took place as recently as the 6th of May last 
year, Miss Alice Mary Disney Roebuck. 

We have to announce the death of Harriet (Dowagar) Lady 
Henley, widow of Robert, second Baron Henley, which 
occurred on Friday week, at Brighton. The lamented lady, 
who was in her sixty-seventh year, was the youngest and last 
surviving daughter of Sir Robert Peel, first baronet, and 
sister of the late Sir Robert Peel, Bart., the Right Hon. 
William Yates Peel, General Peel, and the Very Rev. J. 
Peel, Dean of Worcester. She married, March 11, 1823, 
Robert, second Baron Henley, in the peerage of Ireland, who 
died February 3, 1841, and by whom she had two sons, both 
of whom are living—namely, Lord Henley, M.P. for North- 
ampton, and the Hon. and Rev. Robert Henley, perpetual 
curate of Putney, Surrey. 

On Saturday night Lady Otho Fitzgerald had an assembly 
at the family mansion on Carlton-house-terrace, Previously 
to the reception Lord and Lady Otho Fitzgerald entertained 
Lord and Lady Lyveden, the Right Hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Mrs. Lowe, Sir Edward and Lady Dering, 
Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart., M.P., Captain Shaw, Mr. 
Mf. A Herbert, M.P. and Hon. Mrs. Herbert (of Muckross), 
Mr. E. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P., Mr. H. Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, M.P., Mr. Nathaniel de Rothschild, M.P., and Mrs. 
Rothschild, Mr. Borthwick, &e., at dinner, 

_The Earl of Zetland entertained a distinguished company at 
dinner on Saturday, at his residence in Arlington-strect, 

Ou Saturday night the Countess de Grey’s reception at the 
family residence in Carlton-gardens was numerously and 
fashionably attended. Previously to the evening party the 
Lord I resident of the Council and the Countess de Grey en- 
tertained a select company at dinner, 

The Emperor of the French is diligently at work on the 
concluding volume of the “Life of Cesar.” He has nearly 
completed it, and it is expected that the work will be pub- 
lished goon, 

Two charming residences have been built at Cowes by Lord 
Colville of Culross, and Captain Markham. 

The Earl and Countess of Granard have arrived in Upper 
Grosvenor-street for the season. 

Mrs. Washington Hibbert gave her first ball this season on 
Monday night, at the family residence in Grosvenor-street, 
Piccadilly. As on former occasions, the ball-room and other 
apartments thrown open were arranged with the choicest 
plants and flowers, Supper was served at one o’clock in the 
dining-room, and during the entertainment refreshments. were 
supplied to the guests. Dancing was resumed after supper. 
Coote and Tinney’s band tilled the orchestra, and playéd some 
of the newest music. 

The Southampton Town Council have decided that a statue 
of Lord Palmerston should be erected in the public parks near 
the entrance to the town. The inscription on the memorial 
will be as follows : ‘‘ Palmerston, K.G., born 1784 ; died 1865. 
Erected by public subscription. Frederick Perkins, Mayor.” 
It was stated that an effort was being made to induce the 
Pricne of Wales to inaugurate the statue and to pay a visit to 
the Bath and West of England Show, which will be held at 
Southampton the first week in June. 

The death of Sir John Edmond de Beauvoir, Bart., is an- 
nounced. He was the eldest son of the late Sir John Edmond 
Browne, Bart., and he changed his name, in 1827, for ‘‘ De 
Beauvoir,” and prosecuted his claim to the vast De Beauvoir 
estates in the right of his wife, but unsuccessfully. Sir John 
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Was once returned to Parliament for Windsor in 1835, having | the ceremony of the day was concluded at a few minutes to 


unsuccessfully contested the borough in 1832 and in 1837. | twelve. 


The bridal party then left the church for the bride’s 


€-is succeeded in the baronetey by his brother, Charles | house on Bays-hill, where a most elegant breakfast awaited 


till y Browne, formerly an officer in the Durham Militia Ar- 
lery. 
Tie Hon. Henry and Mrs. Walpole have arrived at 10, 
ittle Stanhope-street, Mayfair, from Italy. 
he Earl and Countess of Dartmouth entertained a select 
aioe at dinner on Saturday at their residence in Grosvenor- 
quare, 
ene Countess of Jersey and Mr. Brandling entertained at 
c tanner on Saturday, in Wilton-place, his Excellency the 
Goussian Ambassador and Countess Bernstorff, the Earl and 
Ountess Stanhope, the Earl of Morley, the Earl of Camper- 
down, Lord and lady Dufferin, Lord and Lady Alice Kenlis, 
on. Frederick and Lady Elizabeth. Villiers, Mr. and Lady 
Catherine Weyland, and Mr. Alfred de Rothschild. 
the Bishop of London and Mrs. Jackson had a select 
inner party on Saturday at London House, St. James’-square. 

The Right Hon. B. Disraeli and Viscountess Beaconsfield 
Teceived at dinner on Saturday, at Grosvenor-gate, the Duke 
and Duchess of Sutherland, the Marquis and Marchioness of 

amilton, the Earl and Countess of Tankerville, the Earl 
and Countess Cowley, Viscount and Viscountess Barrington, 
Lord and Lady Cairns, Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, Lord 
Aveland, Lord Lytton, and Baron Meyer de Rothschild. 

Lady Marian Alford received a select party at dinner on 
Saturday, at her residence at Princes-gate. 

Lord and Lady Penrhyn and family arrived in town on 
Monday from Wicken-park, Stony Stratford, for the season. 

Lord and Lady Carew received ‘a select party at dinner on 
“londay evening at their residence in Belgrave-square. 

; General and the Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot and family have ar- 
tlved in Eaton-place for the season. 

The Marquis of Bute has left Jerusalem to visit the Lebanon. 
‘18 lordship is expected to prolong his tour in the East for 
‘fe next six weeks, and will not return to Cardiff Castle until 
the middle of July. The Countess of Loudon and Miss Eden 

ave also left Jerusalem for Jaffa, where the Marquis of Bute's 
yacht Ladybird is awaiting their arrival. The countess will 
proceed on board the Ladybird to Malta, whence her ladyship 
will continue her journey home, vid Marseilles and Paris. 

€ object of the countess’s visit to Malta is to inspect the 
Monument raised a few years since to the memory of her 
grandfather, the Marquis of Hastings, better known as the 
Earl of Moira. 

The Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and family have arrived 
at their residence in Grosvenor-square from Wentworth-house, 
Near Rotherham, for the season. 

Mr. and Hon. Mrs. Scott Murray and the Misses Scott Mur- 
Tay have arrived in Cavendish-square for the season. 

Fortucomine FASHIONABLE Events.—To-day (Saturday) 
—The Hon. Lady Hall’s bazaar, on behalf of Sailors’ Homes, 
at Willis’s-rooms, King-street, St. James’s, from two till eight 
fe) clock (first day); Grand Flower Show of the Season and In- 
ternational Bouquet Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. May 17 
—The Hon, Lady Hall’s bazaar, on behalf of Sailors’ Homes, 
at Willis’s-rooms, from two till eight o’clock (second day). 
May 18—Mrs. Kevill Davies’s dance, 45, Princes-gate. May 19 
—Elizabeth Lady Dashwood’s concert ; Mrs. Caledon Alex- 
ander’s dance.. May 21—Mrs. James Fellowes’s ball, 2, Crom- 
Well-gardens ; Signor Marras’s concert at his residence, 10, 

yde-park-gate. Last compositions of Rossini, Gounod, Ricci, 
and Wagner ; ‘‘ Pezzi Classici,” of Beethoven and Mozart ; 

‘Musica Sacra,” Palestrina and Pergolesi ; ‘* Canti Nazionali 
Napolitani,” &e., by De Giosa, Braga, Robaudi, and Marras ; 
from three to five o'clock. May 24—Mrs. Washington Hib- 
ert’s second ball ; Mrs. Capel Cure’s concert. May 25—The 
“arl of Dunraven’s second dance. May 26—The Derby day ; 
Lady Gerard’s concert. May 27—The annual dinner of officers 
yao have served in the Sth Hussars, at the London Tavern. 
ae 28—The Oaks day. May 31—The Yorkshire hall at 
Villis’s-rooms, King-street, St. James’s; Madame Puzzi’s 
’nnual morning concert at St. George’s-hall, Langham-place, 
‘ commence at two o’clock ; the annual regimental banquet 
or the officers of the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, at the London 
cre at eight o’clock. June 1—Levee at St. James’s Palace: 
€ Marchioness of Ailesbury’s second dance ; Sir Robert Gore 

ooth’s first dance ; Mrs, Russell Sturgis’s second ball. June 2 
—-Her Majesty's birthday celebrated ; Lady Petre’s dance ; 

ady Goldsmid’s concert, St. John’s Lodge. June 3—Lady 

arriett Ramsden’s ball; Mrs. Musgrave’s soirée dansante, 25, 

Ueen’s-gate-gardens. June 4—The St. James’s private sub- 
Scription ball, at Willis’s-rooms, King-street, St. James's. 

une 5—Madame Anichini Scalia’s grand matinée musicale, at 
2, Kensington-palace-gardens (by kind permission), June 16 
> Lady Charlotte Watson Taylor's first ball. June 23—M., 
enedict’s thirty-fourth annual grand morning concert, under 
. € immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Prince and Princess Christian, the 
uchess of Cambridge, the Princess Mary Adelaide, and his 
rene Highness the Prince of Teck, at St. James’s-hall. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


pon Thursday last week the marriage of Miss Catherine 
Orter, daughter of the late Charles Porter, Esq., of the 
y e, near Tewkesbury, with Frederic, eldest son of F. 
Se) Gerrard, Esq., of Aspul House, Lancashire, was 
of munised at St. Gregory’s Catholic Church, in the presence 
T a distinguished bridal party, and of a large congregation. 
to bridal party arrived at a quarter to eleven, and proceeded 
he altar rails, the bride and her bridesmaids kneeling on 


i are? and the duties of those who enter the marriage 
Wife The bridegroom then took the bride for his wedded 


pand 
Ego con 


: words ‘‘In the name of the 
the So. » then on the second. finger with the words “ and of 
the Hot ban on the third finger with the words, ‘and of 
inapee Ost, and finally left it on the fourth finger with 
retired + He Amen,” This being done, the bridal party 
and the cer © sacristy, where the register was duly signed, 
complete On as far as necessary for legal validity, was 
change d ki n returning to the church the priest had ex- 
arge ener robe for a chasuble of satin ornamented with a 
cended the 1 gold embroidery, and, attended as before, as- 
and altar and commenced the nuptial mass, the bride 
om kneeling within the sanctuary and the brides- 


bridegro 
Maids and 
See @ Somstiien at the altar rails. Towards the close 


of th : 
1e€ priest u . 

Custom Priest gave the bride and bridegroom the ac- 

ed benediction, ‘and, the gospel of the mass being said 


them. ‘The happy couple are, we understand, spending their 
honeymoon at Clifton, and will shortly pay a series of visits 
to Lord and Lady Stafford, the Marquis and Madame de Lys, 
and other distinguished relatives and friends. 

The marriage of Mr. Berkeley Lucy with Miss Standish is 
to take place on the 19th inst. 

A marriage is arranged between Lord Ruthven and Lady 
Caroline Gore, eldest daughter of the Earl of Arran. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The Irish probate of the will of Field Marshal the Right 
Hon. Hugh Viscount Gough, G.C.B., K.P., G.C.S.L, P.C., 
Colonel Royal Horse Guards (Blue), and Colonel-in-Chief of 
the 60th Rifles, late of St. Helen’s, Booterstown, Dublin, was 
sealed in the London Court on the 22nd ult., having been 
first proved in Dublin. The personalty in Ireland exceeded 
11,0002., and in England 27,000/., paying a probate duty of 
525/., as being together under 40,0007. Probate was granted 
to his son, Viscount Gough, the sole acting executor, power 
being reserved to the Right Hon. Frances Maria Viscountess 
Gough, his relict ; and his sons-in-law, Mr. Archibald Francis 
Arbuthnot, and Lieutenant-General Sir Patrick Grant, 
G.C.B. The testator has left his residence to his wife for her 
life, together with an annuity of 2,000/.; and has made a 
liberal provision for his three daughters of not less than 
8,000. to each. His lordship inherited considerable property 
under the will of his late father-in-law, Lieutenant-General E. 
Stephens, R.A., and from which provision is made for his 
daughters and their children. To his son and successor, Vis- 
count Gough, he leaves his gold and silver plate, sword-boxes, 
freedom of cities, jewels, gems, books, M.SS., and all presen- 
tations as marks of honour, and all insignia worn by him, 
which shall be held as heirlooms. He has appointed his son, 
Viscount Gough, sole residuary legatee. 

The will of Sir john Hadley D‘Oyly, Bart., late of Staple- 
ton House, Blandford, Dorset, was proved in London, on the 
19th ult., under 25,000/. personalty in England, by Mr, Ed- 
ward Penton Thompson, of Bolton-street, Piccadilly, power 
being reserved to Dame Mary D‘Oyly, the relict. The 
testator was formerly in the Hon. East India Company’s civil 
service, and, after holding several appointments, became civil 
and sessions judge at Beerboom. He died on March 21 last, 
at the age of seventy-five, having executed his will in August, 
1866, and a codicil on March 16, a few days previous to his 
death. He is succeeded by his eldest son, now Sir Charles 
Walters D’Oyly (the ninth baronet, born 1822), a major in 
Her Majesty’s Bengal Staff Corps. The testator has made a 
liberal provision for his widow and her second son, Warren 
Hastings D‘Oyly, of the Bengal Civil Service, and his children 
after him. The residue he divides between his two sons— 
two-thirds to the eldest and one-third to the youngest. 
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Prano KALEIDOScoPE.—Any one who has a square piano- 
forte may in a few minutes prepare a most interesting optical 
exhibition, by converting the top of the instrument into a 
kaleidoscope, in the following manner, says the American 
Artisan: The front portion of the top of the piano is turned 
back on its hinges over the main portion to an angle of sixty 
degrees or less, and supported in that position by placing 
under its edge a book, or other suitable prop ; the cloth cover 
is then placed over the portion of the top which is thus thrown 
back in such a manner as to close the opening behind it. A 
triangular tube of the whole length of the piano is thus 
formed, the portions of the top forming the bottom and front 
sides, and the cloth cover forming the third or rear side of the 
tube. A small table or any other convenient stand is placed 
close to one end of the piano, and two candles or small lamps 
are placed upon it, one on each side of the mouth of the tube; 
in such positions that their lights are not visible through the 
opposite end of the tube. Any article having gay coloured 
figures upon it, such as a piece of carpet, a shaw], a quilt, 
pieces of coloured embroidery, or a bunch of bright-coloured 
ribbons, is then held up to the light in such manner that they 
shine upon that side of it whichis toward the tube, and is 
moved about in as great a varicty of directions as possible ; 
and a person looking through the tube from the opposite end 
will see an almost infinite variety of beautifel figures, such as 
are seen through an ordinary kaleidoscope, only on a very 
much larger scale. The exhibition may be amusingly varied 
by a person presenting his face to the lights and moving his 
head about and grimacing, or by two or three persons moving 
their hands and fingers at the lighted end of the tube. 
Almost any article or object moved about at the lighted end 
of the tube will produce an effect which, if not positively 
beautiful, will be at least grotesque or amusing. It might 
be supposed that only a new or newly-polished piano 
would be suitable for this exhibition, but even with an old 
instrument, on which the polish has lost much of its brilliancy, 
a very beautiful exhibition may be obtained. The entertain- 
ment may be enlivened by the playing of the piano during the 
exhibition, and moving the object in time with the music. 

PRESERVING PEAS GREEN FoR WiytEer~ Use.—Carefully 
shell the peas, says the Gardencr’s Magazine, then put them 
in the canisters—not too large ones; put in a small piece of 
alum about the size of a horse-bean to a pint of peas. When 
the canister is full of peas, fill up the interstices with water, 
and solder on the lid perfectly air-tight, and boil the canisters 
for about twenty minutes ; then remove them to a cool place, 
and they will be found in January but little inferior to fresh 


newly-gathered peas. Bottling is not so good—at least, we 
have found it so—the air gets in, the liquid turns sour, and 
the peas acquire a bad taste. : 


A Success UNPREVEDENTED. — MARAVILLA CocoA Is 
Prerrection.—The Globe says: ‘* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Intire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homeo- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage.”-—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 


Tue Burrer Cooter.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—‘‘ Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.”—Scientifie Record. For Butter, 23. 10d.; 33. 6d., 
4s. Gd., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 6s, 9d., 7s. 9d., 83. 9d., 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 9d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 103. 6d. No further expense—always reliable, 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depdt, 
11, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
Mimic Cauldron. 


Correspondence, 
ee es 
OPENING A SERVANT’S LETTER. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s Own Paver. 

Sir,—With reference to the case which you remark 
upon in a paragraph in to-day’s paper, it seems to me 
that the most important question in the matter has been 
entirely overlooked, and it is SO important that I venture 
to offer an opinion upon it. 

The Lord Mayor was undoubtedly right in his decision 
upon the case as it was presented to him--that is to say, 
he fined the defendant for detaining and opening the ser- 
vant’s letter ; volunteering the statement that the law 
allowed any person to have a letter directed to the place 
where he or she might be residing at the time. So far 
true. But the question was not asked whether a servant 
had a right to publish her employer’s address in an 
advertisement. Now it may be inferred that the 
whole affair arose out of that fact. The master felt an- 
noyed that his servant had, caused letters thus to be 
delivered at his house. It is evident from the report of 
the proceedings at the Mansion-house that the grievance 
felt by the defendant turned upon that fact, and there 
was a great failure on the part of the counsel for the 
defence that the question was not made prominent as to 
the right of a servant to advertise her employer's address 
for her own private convenience. If such a privilege be 
allowed it is easy to see how greatly it might be abused, 
and what inconvenience would be caused if the practice 
were to be taken advantage of by unprincipled and de- 
signing persons.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

May 8. Common SENSE. 


MY AUNT’S FAILURES. 


COMMUNICATED By Mrs, ALFRED WATNEY. 
Fo the Editor of the Lapies’ OWN Paver. 


There is many a slip 
*Twixt the cup and the lip. 


Dear Mr. Editor,—-As my friend Tom Bouncev’s little 
cousin, ‘‘ Willie W.,” has ‘‘rushed into print” (as Maria 
says), to give you an account of how hisaunt got spliced, 
I send you an account of my dearly-beloved relative on 
the maternal side’s misfortunes and failures in the mar- 
riage market. 

I wrote it out a few weeks ago with the idea of sending 
it to a magazine, but somehow or other a friend of mine, 
who does a little with the pen, assures me those men who 
have climed to the top rail of the ladder, never will give 
a fellah a lift, so a lady’s paper—rueE LADY’s paper—shall 
have, if the editor accepts it, my aunt Louisa’s history, 
which I entitled ‘‘ The Coldness of Cupid.” 


Louisa was a blooming nymph 
Of more than half a century, 

Who long had grieved her book of life, 
To keep by single entry. 

Louisa Matilda Gregson, for I suppose I must, like all 
experienced novel writers of the present day, give 
a personal description of my heroine, was neither young, 
beautiful, nor graceful, but she was rich, and that covers, 
you all know, a multitude of faults. 

It is all very well to affect to speak scornfully of the 
world’s ‘‘yellow dirt,” to rail at covetousness, blame 
people who make the acquisition of wealth their chief 
object in life ; still, every man in his heart of hearts, and 
many a woman, too, acknowledges its powerful influence, 
and pays some amount of respect to its fortunate pos- 
gessor. 

‘¢ Get money (honestly, if you can), but get it anyhow,” 
is, I fear, the motto of the majority; and this Aunt 
Louisa, with her modicum of sense, well knew, and on it 
she founded her chief hope of obtaining a husband—not 
but that she had, I beg you will understand, a very good 
opinion of her personal charms. She was on capital 
terms with herself—that is to say, shook hands with her- 
self every morning and made a mental resolution not to 
fall out during the entire day. 

T really believe she imagined herself to be young and 
handsome —a_ beautiful young creature—despite the 
evidence of the family Bible and her mirror. The former 
contained the record of her birth, dated some forty years 
ago, and the latter reflected (it was a good glass) each 
time she looked into it a correct likeness of a dark, un- 
graceful, hard-featured woman. 

Nevertheless she ‘laid the flattering unction to her 
seul ” that her eyes (parboiled gooseberries, Tom calls 
them) were bright and killing, and that both her face 
and figure were peculiarly calculated to charm the oppo- 
site sex. She affected juvenility, and attired herself in an 
almost infantine manner, reminding one, as Capt. Jones 
used to say, of ‘an old ewe dressed lamb fashion.” You 
may feel surprised at such (little amiable weaknesses her 
friends called them) follies, as J term them in a woman who 
had attained years of discretion, but somehow or other 
the discretion had not kept pace with the years in Aunt 
Louisa’s case ; there was a long balance owing to her, and 
she was as wild after admiration, flirtation, and a husband 
as any young ‘‘ girl of the period” I know ; but I must 
proceed to give you an account of three love affairs of hers, 
not of her loves in. general, 

My aunt had, I must say, a pretty strong penchant for 
the whole of our sex collectively, but she cherished une 
grande passion for Messieurs Jackson, Smith, and Har- 
rington individually. ‘ihe facts pertaining to these grand 
epochs I will, neither extenuating or setting down ought 
in malice, give you verbatim—tell you, to use her own 
words (the identical expression she used in writing to 
my sister Juliana), how ‘her dearest hopes were blighted, 
her best affection betrayed, and her unhappy tale ren- 
dered a warning to guard all youthful maidens against 
ever putting faith in the treacherous, deceptive vows of 
heartless, cruel man.” 

Well, then, to begin, and having made a beginning, 
Mr. Editor, to go on. My aunt first cast wn cil languis- 
sant on Mr. Jackson, so she commenced by ogling him 
at church, and Mr. Jackson returned her doux yeux with 
interest every Sunday morning. Now we all know it is 
a very wrong thing, as well as a dangerous one, to look 
soft things at church. I won’t call them nothings for I 
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believe two or three cases of breach of promise have been 
known to arise from such indiscreet conduct. Mr. 
Jackson presented Aunt Louisa with his hymn-book, and 
aunty smiled graciously at Mr. Jackson when accepting 
it. Aunt and I went for a walk in the afternoon, and it 
happened that Mr. Jackson met us; she bowed and he 
lifted his topper ; she made some remark upon the beauty 
of the day, and he replied appropriately. He turned and 
joined us. Isuppose my aunt, like ‘‘ Willie T.’s” respected 
relative, fancied little boys did not use their ears, for she 
spoke very unreservedly and simperingly of ‘‘ fate in 
marriage, love at first sight, congenial minds, an union 
of souls,” and a variety of what she no doubt considered 
to be interesting, lady-like topics. Mr. Jackson joined 
cordially in her expressed opinion, and distinctly re-echoed 
some of her sighs. My mother afterwards declared he 
was sighing, not, as aunty said she fondly thought, ‘for a 
heart whereon to lean with all those deep affections that 
overflowed his aching soul,” but for a friendly, quiet chat 
by his own fireside with his friend Denville and his meer- 
schaum. Aunt Louisa retired to her pillow fully per- 
suaded that she was in a fair way to become Mrs. Jack- 
son. A few more meetings followed, and then she actually 
wrote off to the Jamesons and several of our cousins, in- 
forming them of the ‘‘ happy change that was about to take 
place in her condition.” She even engaged some of them to 
be bridesmaids, and consulted them as to the bridal dresses ; 
but the course of true love never did run smooth, for 
just as she was beginning to feel rather impatient in respect 
to the formal proposal which she thought was a long time 
in making its appearance, old Miss Mosquito, who always 
was charmed to be the bearer of agreeable intelligence, 
burst into her room with the heart-rending information 
that Mr. Jackson had gone off in Denville’s yacht to the 
West Indies, to vrocure a cargo of his beloved weed. Poor 
aunty, as is usual on such occasions I believe, went off 
into those fits which ladies, I observe, always call hyste- 
rics. She screamed until she frightened the baby, where- 
upon my mother told her she ought to be ashamed of 
herself. She beat the floor with her feet, and touched my 
father’s gouty foot, whereupon he told her not to make a 
fool of herself, and muttered something about cold water 
and a douche. On hearing this she laughed to such a 
degree that we all joined—were all hysterical for a time, 
especially when Juliana hinted, in reply to a pathe- 
tic confession as to the number of times the faith- 
less Jackson had tenderly pressed aunt’s hand, that 
the poor fellow probably thought, when so doing, that he 
was squeezing his meerschaum handle, reminding her, by 
way of consolation, that Newton used his lady-love’s fin- 
ger for a tobacco-stopper. 

Well, after a time Aunt Louisa recovered. The next 
man she made up to was our opposite neighbour, Mr. 
Timothy Smith. Neither Timothy nor Smith were pretty 
names. The latter indeed went sadly against the grain, 
but she consoled herself by saying that ‘a rose by any 
other name would be as sweet.” 

Is it not Sterne who exhorts all godfathers not to Nico- 
demus a man into nothing, and I agree with him. Much 
depends on a name; but aunty thought contrary wise. 
She thonght a husband with any name better than a 
name srs husband, and if you accept of this letter, and 
feel a sufficient interest in her affairs to wish to renew 
your acquaintance with her, you shall hear further next 
week from your constant reader, 

Harry Brount. 


Mrs. Esther Chandler was charged this week at the West- 
minster Police-court with leaving a carriage on the Metropo- 
litan District Railway while the train was in motion. <Ac- 
cording to the railway .company’s statement, the defendant 
stepped out of the train at the Victoria-station before it had 
stopped, and was thrown down and dragged a considerable 
distance by the doors of the carriages. Mrs. Chandler said 
the carriage door was open, and ‘‘ Victoria” was called. As 
the train stopped she got out of the carriage, but the train 
going on again suddenly, threw her off her legs and injured her 
very much, besides tearing her clothes. No proceedings were 
taken in the matter by the company for ten days, and on Mr, 
Arnold asking for an explanation of this circumstance, the 
defendant stated that she had threatened to bring an action 
against the company for compensation for having been hurt 
and having had her clothes torn by the carelessness of their ser- 
vants, and some days afterwards they took out a summons 
against her. Mr. Arnold said it was a very discreditable pro- 
ceeding on the part of the company, and dismissed the 
summons. 

Guy Fawkes IN Perricoats.—On Friday night, last week, 
Mr. Langley, gunpowder 
weightzof powder to Mr. 
near Newcastle. 


noon, when a Miss Emily Southey, of Shand’s Cottage, 
saw from her back garden the prisoner take off 


she was doubling them up Miss Southey called to her. 
The prisoner then took up the child in her arms and ran 
away. She was 


she was given into tod hectare 
searched, pee z custody. At the police-station she was 


which she had 


She had, it appeared, taken the child into an empty house, 
and, after stealing her clothing, 


crying, and it was some Considerable time before the child’s 
parents found it. The prisoner 
sentenced her to six months’ hard labour, 

‘*We hear but one report from all who use Perry Davis's Vege- 
table Pain Killer, and that is, that its wonderful power “in 
relieving the most severe pains was never equalled. "— Burlington 
Sentinal. ; 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Interesting Hiems. 


Tue project for establishing a large aquarium at Brighton is 
taking shape. The old company, which proposed to start with 
a capital of 10,000/., has been broken up, anda new company, 
which proposes to raise 40,000/. as a beginning, has been 
formed. A Bill to carry out the work is now before the House 
of Commons. It is hoped that the Government will grant a 
large slice of foreshore, and that the Corporation of Brighton 
will aid the undertaking by a gift of 7,000/. By a Bill before 
Parliament, the company take powers to borrow 10,000/., in 
addition to their capital. Mr, Lloyd, now of the Zoological 
Society of Hamburg, has been consulted on the scientific 
details throughout, and it is probable that this gentleman may 
be induced to return to England, and take charge of the 
aquarium. . : 

A local paper states that information having recently reached 
the superintendent of the Leamington police that an old 
woman living ina court in that town was keeping a ‘“ baby 
farm,” he sent a detective to the house to investigate the 
matter, The parish doctor accompanied him ; and they found 
in the house four children, of the respective ages of two 
years, nine months, six months, and four-and-a-half months, 
all of them in a deplorable condition from want of food. 
They saw nothing for the sustenance of the children but a 
bottle containing oatmeal and water. The woman admitted 
that they were all the children of servants, three of whom 
were in Leamington and the other in Birmingham ; and stated 
that the Birmingham mother was the only one that kept up 
regular payments. She stated that she had been promised for 
their keep respectively 4s., 33. 6d., 3s., and 2s. 6d. a-week. 
With the old woman live her two grown-up sons, in a house 
containing only two small rooms. The case was brought be- 
fore the magistrates, who ordered the children to be taken to 
the Workhouse. 

MARRIAGE WITH A Dercrasep Hussanp’s Brorurr.—Mr. 
Collins, the Conservative member for Boston, gave notice of 
his intention to move, on going into committee on the Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, ‘‘ That it be an in- 
struction to the committee that they have power to make pro- 
vision for a woman to marry her deceased husband’s brother.” 

A man was scalded to death a few days back in a manu- 
factory of perfumery at Montreuil, near Paris. The deceased 
was standing on a plank across a vat of boiling lees for the 
purpose of taking out a portion cf the liquid with a large iron 
ladle ; some of the soapy composition had, however, been spilt 
under his feet, and caused him to slip and fall in. Although 
he was taken out immediately, he was already dead, and 
frightfully disfigured. 

May has set in with its usual vigour in the fashionable 
world, for the ‘‘ season” is very full, and one night last week 
there were close on a dozen parties. Even fine ladies are, 
however, no more than mortal, and ‘My dear,” said one 
grande dame to another, next morning, in apology for her 
non-appearance, “I did seven, but the last did me, or really 
you were to have been the eighth.” 

On Friday, last week, a party of four ladies and two gentle- 
men were driving across the North Riding moors, and at 
Saltersgate Brow turned over the moor to see the ‘ Bride 
Stones.” The party climed one known as the ‘Salt cellar,” 
which overhangs considerably. Owing to the wet the moss 
and ling at the top had become spongy, and one of the party, 
a gentleman named Wright, lost foothold, fell over, fully 
thirty-five feet, and then rolled into the deep gorge. He re- 
ceived spinal injury of a very serious nature. 

The wife of awcerkman of Ternitz, near Wilhelmsburg, 
Austria, has been safely delivered of four children, two boys 
and two girls, all of whom, with the mother, are doing weil. 
The husband having sent a request’ by telegram to the 
Emperor to serve as sponsor, his majesty acceded, directed 
Count de Bellegarde, ove of his aides-de-camp, to represent 
him at the ceremony, and sent 20/. to the mother. 

The first Protestant Sunday-school in Spain bas been opened 
in Seville, in a building whose walls inclose the site of the old 
Autos da Fé of Seville, and contain the ashes of the martyrs 
of three centuries. ‘here were about seventy-five scholars 
present, not one of whom had ever heard a Sunday-school hymn. 

SALE oF JEWELS.—The beautiful jewels of the late Lady 
Doveton, and a magnificent set of brilliant ornaments, the 
property of a lady of rank, have just been disposed of at the 
rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, in King- 
street, St. James’s. Among other splendid objects were the 


following : A ring, with a large emerald and two brilliants, | 


85gs.; a five-stone brilliant ring, 75gs.: a beautiful pendant 
ornament, formed of a large emerald, surrounded by brilliants, 
rubies, and smaller emeralds, with pearl drops, 137gs.; a very 
handsome bracelet, the centre formed of large brilliants and 
emeralds, the band set with pearls, 147gs.; a large emerald 
surrounded by 12 brilliants, set as a brooch, 210gs.; a pair of 
fine top and drop earrings, each top formed of a large single 
stone, 297gs. ‘The above were property of Lady Doveton, and 
sold by order of the executors. The following were the pro- 
perty of a lady of rank: A magnificent cluster brilliant neck- 
lace, with six very large and numerous smaller stones, 1,065gs. ; 
a very handsome brooch, en suite, with pendants and drop, 
formed of a large pear-shaped brilliant, 439gs.; a cluster bril- 
liant bracelet, en suite, with large centre stone, 630gs.; a pair 
of top and drop earrings, en suite, 340gs.; a large brilliant, set 
as a ring, 190gs. A different property: A bracelet, with 
large square emerald and four brilliants, 266gs.; a pearl neck- 
lace, composed of 68 pearls, with fine brilliant heart-shaped 
locket, 190gs.; a beautiful brilliant necklace, with fifteen 
pendants, 210gs.; a brilliant cross and onyx head necklace, 
the centre onyx set with a diamond star, 100gs. 

A SOMNAMBULIST ON Horsepack.—A young lady in Galena, 
in a recent fit of somnambulism, mounted a dark bay horse, 
and, dressed all in white, proceeded along the streets just 
before midnight. Her eyes were wide open, but they seemed 
to be gazing at nothing, and her hair hung over her shoulders 
and down her back. A friend who met and recognised her 
was afraid to awake her, but followed to see what would come 
of the strange freak. On turning one of the streets the party 
came upon a boy who, fancying she was a ghost, began howl- 
ing piteously. This awakened the young lady, who would 
have fallen to the ground had not the friend caught her in his 
arms and, amid blushes and explanations, conveyed her to her 
home. 

The heroic conduct of the American Grace Darling, Miss 
Ida Lewis, in rescuing two men from d rowning, is deserving of 
the h ghest commendation, and has necessarily brought her 
name before the public. Some of the accounts of her are said 
to be quite incorrect. From reliable authority we learn that 
she is a girl of unusual intelligence, and a graduate of the 
highest school in Newport. Her father is keeper of Lime Rock 
Light, but has for eight years been a helpless cripple. His 
wife and daughter have really performed the‘needful duties. 
Four times before this last deed of daring she has shown 


similar courage in saving life. The two soldiers who were 
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recently rescued from the waters by her intrepid hand make 
no less than ten persons who owe their lives to her bravery. 

The Dewsbury Reporter says a short time ago a person re- 
siding at Bank-top, Earlsheaton, received information that his 
mother, an inmate of the Lunatic Asylum at Wakefield, was 
dead. He went to that institution; and found a coffin, in 
which he was tcld the body of his mother was placed, and he 
was advised by the officials not to allow it to be opened, inas- 
much as it concealed rather a hideous spectacle. He acted 
upon their advice. ‘The corpse was conveyed to Earlsheaton, 
and it was interred by order of the deceased’s son without 
having been identified. The funeral and all the preparations 
connected with it involved a cost to the son of over 307. It 
was subsequently discovered that the person who had been 
buried was not the young man’s mother, but a person of the 
same name belonging to Pudsey ; and moreover, that she for 
whom he mourned was not dead, but enjoying Ler usual health. 

At the Circuit Court of Justiciary at Dumfries last week, a 
woman named Agnes Morgan was charged with the wilful 
murder of her child. he crime (which was discovered by 
the prisoner’s own confession) was committed in the early part 
of July, 1867. The woman had taken her child when it was 
about a fortnight old to a peat moss in the parish of Glen 
Luce, Wigtownshire, and there forced mud into its mouth, 
wrapped a piece of cloth round its face, and buried it in a 
hole. A few months ago she revealed what she had done, and 
the body was discovered at a place which she pointed out 
At thetrial Mr. Mansfield, on the part of the prisoner, pleaded 
culpable homicide, and this plea having been accepted by the 
Advocate-depute, Lord Deas sentenced the prisoner to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude, remarking that if the first 
indictment had been insisted upon he must have sentenced 
her to death. 

Two CHILDREN PoisonED wiry Lucirers.—An inquest has 
been held on the bodies of George Joseph Lees and Mary Ann 
his twin sister, aged two years and seven months, at the Prince 
of Wales, Mott’s-lane, Ball’s-pond-road. ‘The children, whose 
parents reside 15, Dorset-street, and who are in poor circum- 
stances, were left in charge of an elder brother, who was told to 
prepare the dinner. The deceased children got hold of a box 
of lucifer matches, with which he was lighting the fire, and 
began sucking the phosphorus. Shortly afterwards they were 
both found to be suffermg from poison. The boy, who was 
afflicted with lung disease, died the same evening, but the 
girl lingered a few days. A post-mortem examination showed 
that in both cases the cause of death was inflammation of the 
stomach, caused by sucking phosphorus. The children said 
while sucking the matches that they were very nice, and 
twenty-seven, without composition, were found stuck in the 
keyholes of the drawers, but many others, it was belived, had 
been destroyed. Verdicts of “Accidental death” were 
returned, 

‘The Queen of the Belgians, accompanied by some persons of 
her suite, last week conducted the Empress Charlotte to the 
Chateau of Tervueren, who apartments had been prepared for 
the unfortunate princess. 

An inquest has been held at Winthorpe, Nottingham, on 
the body of Charlotte Netherville Handley, aged forty-eight, 
wife of the Rev. W. Handley, rector of that parish. ‘The de- 
ceased lady was observed on Tuesday afternoon, last week, 
walking along the banks of the Trent, near Winthorpe. After 
this she was not again seen alive. It was expected that she 
would return home to dinner a$ three o'clock, but she did not 
do so, and an alarm being raised the river was searched and 
the body found. Before entering the water the deceased had 
divested herself of her crinoline and other clothes, In one of 
her pockets a gold watch was found, which had stopped at 
three o’clock, the hour she was expected home to dine. It 
was shown that the poor lady had lately been in very de- 
pressed spirits, but she had had no quarrel with her husband 
or friends, and the jury, believing her to have been tempo- 
rarily insane, returned a verdict to that effect. 

An exhibition of pot-roses and flowers took place on Satur- 
day in the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
South Kensington ; and, notwithstanding the unpropitious 
weather which prevailed throughout the morning, the attend- 
ance was sufficiently numerous to impart much animation to 
the scene. The heavy rains of Jate had caused the trees and 
shrubs to put on their greenest foliage ; and the grounds were 
fresh with moisture and the hues of spring. 

The annual meeting of the friends of the National Institute 
and Home for Ladies, established to provide a temporary 
home for ladies, the widows and daughters of professional 
men, while waitiag for situations as companions, governesses, 
&e., was held on Monday at Willis’s-rooms, Mr. Elderton in 
the chair. Mr. Teulon, the secretary, read the report, which 
stated that the institution had been surrounded with diffi- 
culties, but they had been surmounted by the zealous perse- 
verance of faithful friends. During the past year 70 cases 
had been registered free of cost, of whom 55 had received the 
benefits ofjthe Home. Of these 39 had obtained situations. 
The income for the year had been 7017. lls, 9d. The Rev. 
Mr. Marzials moved, and the Rev. Mr, Calthrop seconded 
the adoption of the report, which having been agreed to, the 
meeting was addressed by several other gentlemen, including 
the Chairman, with a vote of thanks to whom the proceedings 
concluded. 

A Roman Catholic clergyman of Belfast applied to the 
Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench, on Saturday, as testamentary 
guardian, to have delivered up to him five children of a man 
in humble circumstances, named Marson, their mother having 
refused to part with them. Mrs. Marson is a Protestant, and 
her older children were brought up as such. Their father and 
she had been married without religious ceremony, and he 
subsequently attended church. On his deathbed he had sent 
for a Roman Catholic clergyman, Mr. Hamill, C. C., and the 
document consigning the children to his care was duly exe- 
cuted. Mrs. Marson, contrary to the representation of Mr. 
Hamill, said she was kept out of the room when it was being 
prepared. The court said the case should stand over, with 
liberty to the guardians to bring an action, as the only way of 
testing the validity of the will. 

News has been received in London of the baptism of the 
Queen of Madagascar, with some of her officers of State. The 
ceremony took place in one of the churches of the London 
Missionary Society. 


Breakrast—Epps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND ComrorriNc. 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has ren- 
dered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette re- 
marks : ‘* The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by 
his homeeopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed 
by any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold by the trade only in }1b., 4lb., and Lb. 
tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co,, homeopathic 
chemists, London, 
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“THE GOOD TIME (?) COMING”? ; OR HINTS TO HOUSEMAIDS. 
By one of Themselves. | 

The following daily plan of work for a housemaid in a 
Small family should be printed in bold type, and hung up in | 
* Conspicuous place in the kitchen, so that in any emergency | 
it can at once be referred to : 

Half-past six o'clock A.M.—Rise ; upon reflection, don’t. | 
Vait till your mistress rings ; it won’t trouble her much, and | 
2 little extra snooze will do you no harm. In the event of | 
the milkman putting in an appearance at this absurdly early 
lour, let him knock ; your master will open the door most | 
: ely—then why need vou go? | 

Kiyht.—About this time you had better think of preparing 
reakfast. I[f the family are ina hurry, don’t be annoyed if 

€ water won’t boil, but make the tea or coffee at once. If 
he family don’t like it, expatiate on the virtues =f patience. | 
(,0U will probably be told to ‘‘hold your tongue,” and to 

leave the room.” Comply, under protest, with both requests. 

Nine.—You may now endeavour to snatch a hasty morsel 
yourself. If the bell rings answer it with your mouth full ; 
this has always a pleasing effect, and is sure to be properly 
‘ppreciated ; moreover, if your master and mistress have 
1earts —as they havn’t as a rule—they are likely to reflect 
Upon the distress they occasion you by interrupting you at 
your meals, and will refrain for the future from doing so. 

’en.—Clean up the breakfast things ; don’t mind smashing 
2 few cups and saucers. If crockeries were never smashed, 

Ow are the poor people who keep china shops tq live? Look 
at it from this philanthropic point of view, and be happy. 
_4leven.—As soon as the master has taken his departure put 
8 study to rights. 
€lp you, inasmuch as she will turn out the pockets of her 
husband’s dressing-gown, and appropriate all the loose half- 
Pence she may find. 
Ing the place. Hide away all pipes and everything in the 
Shape of tobacco. Much amusement will be caused when the 
Master comes home. He likes to have a hunt for his slippers 
—all men do. 

Twelve.—You ought, your mistress will say, to think of | 
your upstairs duties now ; such as making the beds. Re- | 
Prove her—not too severely, but more in sorrow than in 
anger. She mayn’t like it—but what is that to you? The 
Most efficacious medicines are not always the most toothsome. 
ay that in your last place you were always allowed to do 
your work your own way. If young, your mistress will pro- 
ably give in. Rest a while; read a chapter or two of ‘* The 

un of Nuremburg,” or some such exciting romance. Let the 

Itchen fire out.—Mem. In the winter always keep the nubbly 
Its of coal for yourself, and send only dust upstairs. Write | 
Poetry, and take your hair out of papers. 

One P.M.—Your mistress will then take a little snack by 
Way of lunch, or if there are children they will dine at this 
our. Be late with the dinner ; it improves the appetites of 


Tyg 


€ youngsters, and makes them late for school; then they | 
Set into a row, and you are amply rewarded for any annoyance | 
they may have inflicted upon you, and can go about your | 


Work with the consoling reflection that you are at peace with 
all mankind. 
Two,—You dine now—don’t hurry yourself—you can’t 
Afford to suffer from indigestion. Eat heartily, and afterwards 
ave a nap upon the hearthrug. Exercise after a full meal is 
ecidedly unwholesome. 
Three, —Clean the steps. 
Four,.—Make the beds. 
i Vive.—Prepare for your master’s dinner. When he comes 
} Nome ascene may be expected ; if you send the food upstairs 
t mm a lukewarm condition your mistress will catch it. 
en can ascertain how she likes it. If you have a wish of 
your own, you may have words with her. If so, give her 
Warning ; she can’t do without you. If she says you can, 
\ Pack up your traps and leave the house directly. his will 
Show that you are not to be trifled with. 
Half-past Six.—Tea. 
From Seven till Eleven.—Flirt with the Muses. Don’t clear 
Up the dinner things, but leave them till to-morrow. Ask to 
80 out for half-an-hour, and don’t come in till past ten. Swear 
Ne house-clocks are all wrong. Have some supper and light 
iterature ; put your hair in papers. Don’t turn off the gas 
at the meter ; you may be blown up in the night. No matter; 
Your mistress blows you up every day. Gals are used to such 
Ings. Go to bed. 


is Hottoway’s Prris.—Enjoyment of life.—When the blood 
~ pure, its circulation | perfect, and the nerves in good order, 
i are well. These Pills possess a marvellous power in secur- 
ng these great secrets of health by puriyfing, regulating, and 
Strengthening fluids and solids. Holloway’s Pills can be con- 
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— lds of irritable constitution, as they raise the action of 

Sane organ to its natural standard, and universally exercise a 
Ming and sedative influence. 

SS 


AWARDED 1862. . 


TWO PRIZE MEDALS 


In this you may allow your mistress to | 


Burn all the loose papers you find litter- | 


You | 


dently recommended to all persons suffering from disordered 
mpcstion or worried by nervous fancies and neuralgic pains. | 
hey correct acidity and heartburn, dispel sick headache, | 
Wicken the action of the liver, and act as alteratives and | 
sonia aperients. The weak and delicate may take them with- | 
Ut fear, Holloway’s Pills are eminently serviceable to in- | 


| 
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Descriptive Price-List free on application, 


T, £3 10s., includes all the latest Improvements, and is the finest Boxwood Set made. 


Wholesale—JAQUES & SON, 


LONDON, EC. 


ainst inferior imitations, observe the Name, JAquEs & Son, on each Box, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Oe Dumourist. 


A BACHELOR ON KISSING. 


Men scorn to kiss among themselves, 
And scarce would kiss a brother ; 

But women want to kiss so badly, 
They kiss and kiss each other. 

A Lady replies. 

Men do not kiss among themselves, 
It’s well that they refrain ; 

The bitter dose would vex them so 
They ne’er would kiss again. 

Socra, Commerce. —‘‘ Oh, Mary, my heart is breaking !” 
—‘*Ts it, indeed, Mr. Closefit ? So much the better for you.” 
—‘*Why, my idol ?’—‘‘ Because, when it is broken out and 
out, you may sell the pieces for gunflints.”’ 

‘“THE PATH OF TRUE LOVE,” ETC. 

J. Smith fell in love with a maid ; 

Each night neath the window he stood, 
And there, with his soft serenade, 

He awakened the whole neighbourhood ; 
But vainly he tried to arouse 

Her sleep with his strains so bewitching : 
While he played in front of the house, 

She slept in the little back kitchen. 


A ‘Ladies’ Supplement. ’’—Crinoline. 

A Stock-in-Trade.—A hosiery business. 

‘‘Shear Profits’’—Tailors’ Cabbage. 

The Opposite of the Seeds of Discontent.—Care-away seeds. 

A lock of hair from a young woman’s head is often a key to 
a young man’s heart. 

An old lady, who was in the habit of declaring after the 
occurrence of an unusual event that she had predicted it, was 
one day very nicely sold by her worthy spouse, who had got 
tired of her continual ‘‘I told you so.’’ Rushing into the 
house breathless with excitement, he dropped into his chair, 
elevated his hands, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, wife, wife—what— 
what—what do you think? The old brindle cow has gone 
and ate up our grindstone!” The old lady was ready, and 
hardly waiting to hear the last word she broke out at the top 
of her lungs, ‘‘I told you so! I told you so! You always 


| would let it stand out of doors.” 


OUT SHOPPING. 

She stood beside the counter, 
The day he’ll ne’er forget ; 
She thought the muslin dearer 

Than any she’d seen yet ; 

He watched her playful fingers 
The silks and satins toss— 
The clerks looked quite uneasy, 

And nodded to the boss. 


‘‘ Show me some velvet ribbon, 
Barége, and satin Turk,”’ 
She said: ‘‘I want to purchase ;” 
Then gave the goods a jerk. 
The clerk was all obedience : 
He travelled ‘on his shape ;” 
At length, with hesitation, 
She bought a yard of tape ! 


What occupation does everybody begin life with ?—A 
minor's. 

Is a pretty woman called a toast because she is exposed to 
the fire of so many glances ? 

To Keep your Wife in Constant Check—Make her dress in 
gingham. 

Why is an infant like a diamond ?—Because it is a ‘‘ dear 
little thing.” 

A good suggestion is like a crying baby at a concert—it 
ought to be carried out. 

Popular Service—Silver. 

: What did Adam first plant in the Garden of Eden ?—His 
oot. 

Happy children, who are as yet unacquainted with Joe 
Miller, will laugh at the following: During the Nelson and 
Wellington war an old woman went into a village shop to buy 
half a pound of candles. Being told the price, she found it 
more than she had been used to, and asked the reason. The 
shopman said it was because of the war, on which the old 
woman exclaimed, ‘‘Deary me, Sir, have they taken to 
fight by candle-light ?” 


A CYNIC ON WEDDED BLISS. 
God bless our wives, 
They fill our hives, 
With little bees and honey ! 
They ease life’s shocks, 
And mend our socks, 
But—don’t they spend the"money ? 


When we are sick 

They heal us quick— 

That is, if they love us ; 

If not, we die, 

And yet they cry, 

With just one eye, 

And wink the other on a sly, 
At some young man above us. 
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(From Punch.) 


EXTRAORDINARY Feats.—In Belgravia not long since, a 
builder succeeded in running up a house, and this feat was 
succeeded by his running up a dozen others. Having found 
his rents, however, rather difficult to get, he now is very 
active in running down his tenants, 

Wuar AN M.A. THoUGHT.—Many ladies visit the Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House elaborately dressed. In University 
parlance, they may be said to go ‘‘in full Academicals.” 

ABSENCE MAKES THE FINGERS GRow Fonprer.—‘‘ Absent, 
but not forgotten.”” Such is the tender, touching heading to 
an advertisement in which a lady is quoted (by a sentimental 
but business-like Co.) as saying that ‘‘she has been away for 
three months” from what, from whom does the sympathising 
reader think 2? From the home of her childhood, from all who 
are nearest and dearest to her ?—‘‘ from her sewing machine, 
but is much pleased with its working, now she has returned !” 

A Lavan In THE Lavres’ Cottece.—Young ladies, in stu- 
dying Euclid, sometimes giggle over their geometry. This is 
your ‘*‘ Gratus puelle risus ab angulo.” 


(From Jun.) 


Why are London sparrows so pert ?—Because, callow when 
young, they naturally grow up callous. 

Prease, Lavan !—Why are the porters at London-bridge 
station too familiar ?—Because they offer you a grin-each 
(Greenwich) train. N.B. We insert this merely to shame a 
contributor, who had the audacity to offer it to us, after a 
long whitebait dinner. 

A CoMmPLICATED ONE.—Why is the chiming of bells to 
church like a broken-winded horse ?—Because it’s a case of 
bell us to mend ! 

JANE, COOK, TO ROBERT, PLEECEMAN. 
Take, oh take those lips away, 
Now moustache and beard are worn ! 
In these eyes you make to-day 
Of yourself a fright forlorn. 
To my missus’s again 
Come not for cold meat—’tis vain ! 


(From the Free Lance.) 
A Great Wash—Scouring the country. 


The ride in Kensington-gardens, which was opened for a 
season some yecrs since, is to be re-opened this year. 


An extraordinary scene was witnessed in the market square 
at Nottingham on Sunday evening. Mrs, H. Law, a lady who 
professes herself a freethinker, addressed a congregation of 
upwards of three thousands persons, denouncing in vehement 
terms all forms of religion and creeds. Mr. .Dupe, ‘‘a con- 
verted butcher,” who is the leader of a sect of Christians 
having a conventicle in Canaan-street, got on a cab and called 
upon his followers, who had mustered in great force, for a 
hymn. ‘The call was responded to, and the freethinking 
lady’s voice was drowned for a few minutes. Three other 
preachers placed their stands around the cab from 
which the lady was speaking and the din was literally 
deafening. Some of the Cannaanites collected a quantity 
of cabbage heads, and one was flung at Mrs. Law, with so 
true an aim that she only escaped being knocked out of her 
cab by dropping her head. ‘Two well-defined hostile parties 
were now drawn up. The lady’s supporters seemed more 
numerous than her opponents, and each seemed equally de- 
termined on a fight, when the Mayor, with a body of police, 
appeared on the scene, and compelled the crowd to disperse. 
The lady freethinker, not to be defeated, repaired to the new 
market in Burton Leys, where she preached upon the French 
Revolution as a noble attempt to enfranchise the mind of man, 
until a smart shower dispersed her congregation. 


Tur Nonparte, Boyton Boors AND Swoxrs.—William 
Goodman, the eminent artistic boot and Coit shoemaker, has 
every accommodation for ladies and gentlemen at his com- 
modious premises, 1, Norland-terrace, Prince’s-corner, and 
Norland House, Holland-park, Notting-hill, W. His spacious 
showrooms are now replete with choice specimens of elegant 
and beautifully designed boots and shoes for short dresses, 
also for dinner, evening, and full-dress costume. Wedding 
trousseaux with éclat. The leading articles in shoes are those 
of the period of Louis XTII., XIV., XVI; in boots the Dag- 
mar and the Eugéne for promenade. For youths and children 
a select class of article for school, promenade, or country wear. 
India and colonial outfits. And by his great patronage gives 
unqualified approbation. Cards for self-measurement for- 
warded to all parts of the world. 1, Norland-terrace, Prince’s- 
corner, and Norland House, Holland-park, Notting-hill, W. 
Manufactory, Theobald’s-road, London, W.C..—[Abvv. ] 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.— Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Wortp’s Hair RESTORER OR 
Dressing never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Devdt, 266, High Holborn, London. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, H.C, 
STRONG 'TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TBA, 2s. 6d. 


{Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King Wil'iam-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England, if to the valae of Forty Shulings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


action in absorbing all irapure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatnlency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 


Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s, each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Tn 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 
’ > 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 


And all Chemists. 
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{ pyezeieests PICTURE BOOK, Vol. II., 


now ready, post-free 13 stamps. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


BOOKS FOR THE WORK TABLE. 
In fancy wrapper, gilt edges, price 6d., post free for stamps, 
HE ART of DRESSMAKING. 
Containing Plain Directions in simple language. By 
Mrs, Cory. 


In fancy wrapper, gilt edges, price 1s,, post free for stamps, 

HE FLORAL KNITTING BOOK ; 

or, The Art of Knitting Imitations of Natural 
Flowers. By A Lapy. 


In fancy wrapper, gilt edges, price 1s., post free for stamps, 

HE CHRISTMAS BOOK of 

CROCHET, KNITTING, and BRAID. By Mrs, 
Herserr. 


In fancy wrapper, gilt edges, price Is., post free for stamps, 
HE CROCHET FLOWER BOOK; 
or, The Art of Making Imitations of Natural Flowers 

in Crochet. 


In fancy wrapper, gilt edges, price 6d., post free for stamps, 


LE CROCHET GEM. By Mrs. 


BurreE.LL. 


In fancy wrapper, gilt edges, price 6d., post free for stamps, 


HE BERRIES and FRUIT 
KNITTING BOOK;; or, The Ait of Knitting Imita- 
tions of Natural Berries and Fruit. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row, London: 


Now ready, super royal quarto, price 2s. 6d., Part I. of 


UR RURAL CHURCHES; Their 
Histories, Architecture, and Antiquities. By Smpvey 
Corner. With Coloured Illustrations from Paintings by 
the Author. This magnificent Work will comprise Ilus- 
trations of some of those of the Churches of our country 
that are most interesting, either from their associations, 
or from the picturesque beauty of their situations, each 
illustration being accompanied by a full descriptive account 
of the History, Architecture, and Antiquities of the 
Church, together with information on subjects of interest 
in its neighbourhood. 
The book will be issued in Monthly Parts, each Part 
containing three full-sized Coloured Plates, executed with 
the utmost care in the best style of art. 


GROOMERIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row, London 


OSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
SKIN, BLACKFRIARS. 
Patroness—H.R.H. the Princess of WALES, 

The FESTIVAL DINNER will be held at the Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon-street, on THURSDAY, MAY 20, 
R. N. FOWLER, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Ladies desiring Tickets are 
requested to apply to the Secretary. 
H. SOUTHWOOD SMITH, Hon. See. 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
e full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820, 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies, 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES; Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of valuc—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money, ; 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820, 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
perfect check without, affecting the repetition, which is 
most prompt, acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
ment of the Key. The touch is beautifully sure, light, and 
clastic, giving the player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects. The equalled balanced arrangements, 
absence of friction, and complication, insure its dura- 
bility. 
Recvived Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for “ Im- 
provements in action, and general excellence of Pianos.” 
PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas, 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas, 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas, 
Prize Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system, 
Illustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application, 


“NEW EXHIBITION GLASS,” 


With Solid Japanned Leather Case and Strap, £1 5s. 


THE 


The great success that attended the ‘‘ Exhibition ” Glass which BE. G. WOOD 
manufactured for the International Exhibition, 1862, has induced him to prepare 
a New Glass, possessing all the advantages of the latter, but of VASTLY 
GREATER POWER. The New Glass has two achromatic object glasses 12 
inches diameter. The entire length when drawn out is 44 inches, and the length 
when closed 8} inches, The bodies are of Japanned metal, covered with morocco 
leather ; and Sun Shades are provided so as not to distress the eye when used out 
of doors. The weight is cnly 103 0z., so that any lady can use it without being 
at all fatigued. Bey, 

E. G. WOOD had these objects in view in constructing this Glass: it should 
possess the largeness of aperture and clearness of vision so necessary for short 
distances (such as theatres, exhibitions, &c.), and yet have sufficient penetrating 
power for discerning objects at a distance of FIVE MILES, thus making it of 
use for all out-door use. E. G. WOOD has, after a great expense, succeeded in 
these, and he now offers this Glass to the pubiic as being superior to any other of the same price, and EQUAL 


TO THE MORE EXPENSIVE. ERG 
Sent Carriage Paid to any : ailway Station in England on receipt of P.O.0. for £1 5s., payable to E. G. 


WOOD. If to Scotland or Ireland, 1s. extra is charged, 
TO BE HAD ONLY OF THE MANUFACTURER, 


E.G, WOOD, Manufacturing Optician, 74, Cheapside, London, H.C. 
168, REGENT STREET AND 46 GOODGE STREET, W. 
MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their cheap and unrivalled assortment of Com- 


menced and Finished N E E D L EWO 2 K 


Or send for their ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which can be had Gratis and Post Free. 
CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESSES, PELISSES, ROBES, &c., 


In the Best Material, traced for Braiding, Point Russe, &c., in great variety. 


PANAMA CANVAS AND KID WORK, 


Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, Banner Screens, Work Cases, and many useful Articles in this new 
and easily-acquired work, with Patterns Commenced. 


Boxes of Goods sent to select from on a London reference being given. 
LADIES OWN MATERIAL TRACED FOR BRAIDING OR EMBROIDERY. 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 


HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED A1 IN QUALITY, 


IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain, Bead Patterns. 


T2 Spoons, Table. oo. isesasasetece tees heetionteneee ISICON Om ses, . £211 0 
12 SP sate HDOSSOLL errant se. cy steeenr tein oe Paes LSD = 6" 2 alan 118 0 
DD ee See HL CBs can des Mate tees SRN sidan heck scaese shes OIA ee OS” eae a 1 1 6 
Ae hs eer Sal ttesscas iy, sats coeessvarcauecsete: ner e Ob 602 ae 0 6 0 
Leptin Ue meatlUediereceria crip ir ncerst 9 EAT rE Ts Foe ce rey eB ts Te ere tec 0 8 6 
DMA Gravy Aesth cocederre re reir epare fescue OF me Oem coho - 017 0 
DliadlessNauce ss ccaecw ss atte ccee ee tees co OMRO Steers Same 0 8 6 
1 FR OOUD fre. case cok sesso aurreocrotermnery: Stenr OSI 2S Onin ee 015 0 
12 Forks, Table........... MRED revs rierest Peete Bs eer are Ol ml. ents 3 1 0 
12 ae DESSCIL rece. tere seer iagitisgeensinee steas ere, eel LSE O fee a rey, 26 0 

£9 14 3 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manifacturer’s Published List, which are double those quoted. 
Noticr.--RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as advertised, 
as some are sold out. 


82, STRAND, LONDON, wW.C. 
BEE-HIVES. 


Two Silver Medals awarded to GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. The only English Exhibitors 
who obtained a Silver Medal for Bee-Hives. 


ELGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE BEE-HIVRF, 
IN as originally introduced by GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, working three 
bell glasses; is neatly and strongly made of straw; it has three windows in the 
lower Hive. 
This Hive will be found to possess many practical advantages, and ismore easy of 
management than any other Bee-Hive that has been introduced. 
Price complete £115 0 | Standforditto .. .. £010°6 
The LIGURIAN, or ITALIAN ALP BEE, being much in repute, G. N. axp Sons 


supply Stocks of English Bees with genuine Italian Qucens (which will shortly have 
wholly yellow Italian Alp Bees), at £3 3s. each, 


ENGLISH BEES.—Stocks and Swarms may be obtained as heretofore. 

A newly-arranged CATALOGUE of other Improved Hives, with Drawings and 
Prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. 

Address, GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 127, High Holborn; or 149, Regent- 
strect, London. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 98) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London. 


Huth Mit A\ 
I 


CNT 


No. No. No. 
1, The Princess Dagmar 44. Miss Burdett Coutts 87. Miss S, Flora Heilbron 
2. Miss Braddon 45. Harriet Martineau 88. Madame de Stael 
3. Adelina Patti 46. Catherine Sinclair 89. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
4. Dr. Mary Walker 47. Bessie Rayner Parkes 90. Countess Huntingdon 
5. Princess Helena 48. Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 9i. Countess Waldegrave 
6. Miss Marsh 49. Charlotte Corday 92. Grace Aguilar 
7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 50. Anne Thomas , 93. Fanny Kembie 
8. Jean Ingelow 51. Letitia Eliza Landon 94, Madame de Sevigne 
9. Mrs. J. TH. Riddell 62. Mary Wollstonecraft 95. Joan of Arc 
10. Eliza Cook 53. Mrs. Hemans 96. A. B. Edwards 
11. Mrs. 8, C. Hall 54. Mrs, Linton 97. Miss Carpenter 
12. Florence Nightingale 65. Countess Hahn-Hahn 98. Mrs. N. Crosland 
13, Hon. Mrs. Norton 56. Mrs. Gatty 99. Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
14. Mrs. E. M. Ward 57. Florence Marryatt 100. Fredrika Bremer 
15. Mary Howitt 58. Queen of the Greeks : 101, Queen Isabella of Spain 
16. Lady Eastlake 69. Fanny Fern 102. Miss Hosmer 
17. Lady Baker 60. Lady Herbert of Lea 103. Louisa Pyne 
18. Mrs. Therneycroft 61. Kate Terry 104. Duchess of Sutherland 
19. Miss Clara ri Balfour 62, Mrs. Barbauld 105. Mrs. Yelverton 
20. Rosa Bonheur 3. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 106, Miss Minnie Hauck 
21. Miss Herbert G4, Emma Jane Worboise 107. Rossini 


108. The Princess Louisa of Sweden 


22. Miss Parr (‘* H. Lee”) 65, Mrs. Macquoid ; 

23. Mrs. Gladstone 66. Mrs. Charles Keane 109. Matilda M. Hays 

24, Mrs. Bessie Inglis 67, Matilda B. Edwards 110. Charles Dickens 

25. Mrs. II. Beecher Stowe C8. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 111. George Macdonald 

26. Arabella Goddard 69. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 112. Rev. Norman Macleod 

27. Adelaide A. Proctor 70. Mrs. Browning 113, Mdme. Sainton Dolby 

28. Mrs. Gaskell 71. Mrs. Carey Brock 141. Anthony Trollope 

29. Agnes Strickland 72, Virginia Gabriel 115, Edmund Yates 

30. Frances Power Cobbe 73. Mdme. Schumann 116, William Makepeace Thackeray 
31. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 74. Mrs. Tighe 117. Mrs. Frances Trollope 

32. Miss Jewsbury 75. Sarah Tytler 118. Alfred Tennyson 

33. Mrs. Bray 76. The Princess Margaret 119, John Ruskin 

31. Mrs. Sigourney 77. Mary Russell Mitford 120. Miss Marriott 

35. Eliza Meteyard 78. Charlotte Bronte 121, William Hepworth Dixon 
36. Mrs. Bayly 79. Mrs. Eiloart 122. Mrs. Howard Paul 

87. Madame Lind-Golds 80, Mdlle. Kellog; 123. Bulwer Lytton 

38. Mrs. Oliphant 81. Queen Victoria 124. Mrs Stirling 

39. Mrs. Scott-Siddons 82. Madame Dudeyant 125. Rev. Chas. Kingsley 

40. Mrs. Jameson 83. Marguerite A. Power 126, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
41. Mddle. C. Nilsson 84, Hannah More 127. Robert Browning 

42, Empress Charlotte 85. Malle. Titiens 128. William Sterndale Bennett 
43, Miss Emily Faithfvl 86, Lady Dufferin 129, Sir Michael Costa 


NEW NOVELS. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post Svo. 
Price 7s. 6d 

“Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 

human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 


ee in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Star, 


; “Tt is long since we have come across a book so origina 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd's Paper. 

“Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press, 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 

“Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent.”— 
Globe, 

‘* In this one-volume novel there is a simple but clever 
account of a young man who, from the meanest beginning 
contrives to earn for himself a name and position.”—The 
Bookseller, 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Flect-street, E.C 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Danrtow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s, 


“Written in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincoln 
Standard, : 


“Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. Ile who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 
trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Tt is a tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise of fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro- 
duced among our Saxon ancestors.”—Observer, 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848. 
By the Author of “Shirley Hail Asylum, Fscp. 8v0, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver’s Family’ is a 
yaluable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham, By the late Jonn Rose Burin. 
F.S.A, In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Jllustrated News of the World! 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait,’”— 
London Review. 

“There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. ’"—Public Opinion. 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 
Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8yvo, 400 pp., cloth 2s, 6d. 


“This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A thenceum. 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more yalue than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”’—Ilustrated 
London News. 


“Tf the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—IUlustrated Times. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 
Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 

By the late Rey. E. Heywoop. 

“This is a little book singularly fitted for those who are 
suffering from spiritual depression or worldly adversity,”— 
Christian Times. 

“Tt isa tender and holy little volume, addressing itself 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and secking to comfort 
them by the precious teachings of God's Word.”—English 
Independent 

“This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of aflliction. The author has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
‘ David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
work “a heart book.” His description is a true one. 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
versity.’ The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume- 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
reference in the book.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With @ 
Prescription. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


Meee SETTLEMENT 
POLICIES. 
“ By affording an easy and inexpensive means of 
making provision for families, it (the Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Society) wilh confer a substantial 
benefit upon Socicty.”—Law Journal, Dec. 6. 

For Prospectuses, showing the mode by which this in- 
alienable provision may be made for a family, either before 
or after marriage, apply to the NORWICH UNION LIFE 
OFFICE, 50, Fleet-street, 


May 15, 1869,] 


[= US ROAM, New Vocal Duet, by 
Dae TEPHEN Grover, for soprano and contralto—a lively, 
witht. duet, nicely adapted to girls’ voices—easy, and 
poe: the compass of all ordinary singers. ‘**Let Us 
iene wy we feel sure, take its place with the ‘Gypsy 
Free ite and other popular duets of Stephen Glover. 
ite ae Post for 25 stamps.”—Vide ‘‘ Cheltenham Looker- 
» March 20, 
London ; ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street ; 
and of all Musicsellers. 


A PIANOFORTE SOLO, by our old 
an aoe auMntance, Grorce F, West, whose arrangements 
os © Well known as to need little comment. He now 
creer to us the beautiful Polish air of ‘ Pestal,” 
Toduced by fine arpeggio passages in C major, in which 
aes the air also is arranged and sustained throughout ; 
= re being taken by the right, sometimes by the 
trebi nd—a brilliant accompaniment being kept up in the 
: © part. It is a piece combining good practice and 
Weet Melody, and by no means difficult of execution ; on 
with ooo an accomplished amateur may indeed play it 
ease.—Vide ‘*Cheltenham Looker-on,” March 20. 

"Tee by post 26 stamps. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street ; 
of whom may be had, gratis and postage free, a copious 
list of all Mr. West’s popular pianoforte works. 


(HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
Cc nglish and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
trubanions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 

ansferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 

Germany. 


RN a Neen ee coe ee eee oe 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
paanutactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
€n Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
tingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
Plication, 


= 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


Rue Das; 


28, CHEAPSIDE, 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 
ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per sct. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 
ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from lis. 
ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
case. 
ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 
ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 
ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WATTERS, 
*» equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


E.C. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


and guntgrial, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
=e © articles joined bear washing iu boiling water. It 
freeg Ines transparency with unequalled strength and 
a ‘om from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
may of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
ho} tf applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
ne lasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
' Ments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Raaiad of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
ang and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
One, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 

rn, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 


= han however much broken. 
an a = in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
atent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 


© Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


NU LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


RIGGE'S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


Cy po. 
Fear ashing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
utifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 


So] * 
Vin Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
™ers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
1s, Conduit-street, Bond-street, Lcndon, 


i 
the Hee May be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
te andkerchief known as 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AN 
D FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
Taree INCOME. 


mpl LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 
Class Din and minute details for Cooking for different 
Dish, Will bes and the best methods of serving each 
An: © given in every Number, commencing with 
Number, 
Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 


4 2 
~Ondon - 
n: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


: LOOK TQ YOUR TEETH. 
‘pERANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


ART Por ee Continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
And ¢9 2 AL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 58, a tooth, 
Able, an a a Set. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 

Uurable than any yet produced, and are self- 


Adhos; 
iVve,—49 
Ware Wa Judd-strect, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
*—Vonsultations Free. 


BERN 
A “RNETHY’S BLOOD PURIFIER. 
“Cleansing ewe medicine has an extraordinary effect 
Sautifully Yea, blood from all impurities, and produces a 
Ulcers = - ear complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 
Blood, its oe al complaints arising from impoverished 
Ndon A ects are marvellous. Price 2s, 9d. a bottle — 
Yard, w oe Messrs. Newnrry, 45, St. Paul’s Church- 
ane also Agents for “ ABERNETHY’S PILLS 

E NERVES,” 1s. 1id. and 2s, 9d. a box, 


210, REGENT-STRERT, W. 


CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


THE LADY’S 


OWN PAPER. 


SILKS AND SILK VELVETS. 


TWENTY DOORS FROM THE VIADUCT. 


A Large Parcel of PLAIN GLACE SILKS, in Colours and Fancy, 
Price ls, lid. per yard; Original Cost, 3s. 6d. 

Chene do.,in Various Patterns, 2s. llid. per yard; Original Cest, 4s. lld. 
Black Glace and Gros Grains, the Richest and Cheapest in the Kingdom. 
Velvets, in Colours, Is. Ilid., 2s. 64d., 2s. lldd. per yard. 

Black ditto, from 2s. Iljd. to 14s. Ild. per yard. 


Sl Hews Si & *C20..; 
GENERAL DRAPERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
: FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS 


(not Farringdon-street). 


NEW NOVELS. 
In One Vol., Post 8vo, 


LORD AUSTIN’S BRIDE: 


A NOVEL. 


By ROWLAND M. 


FORD. 
[Ready in a few days. 


One Vol., Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


JEROME LOCK: 


A NOVEL, 


[Now ready. 


One Vol., post 8vo, price 5s., 


LOUIS 


Doi RelsPePel dn: 


A TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 
By DARLOW FORSTER. 


[Now ready. 


LONDON: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET-STREET, EOC. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, 


Patent Edid 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 


CITY, LONDON. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 


are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


Weoenfermred,. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


ave been eclebrated for ha'lfa 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 

4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 5 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 23. 60. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for prescnts. 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


a\Aces FOR THE REMOVAL oF INVAT ip 
rent —— 


ou ATE 


PTE 


‘IT 

es ST RR yum TTOA 

DENMARK” PHAETON 

INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
TRU. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
NESS BROTHERS, 
SeVONGPAGCGIRE, LVONDONESIW.C 
Price £2 Guineas, 
Carriages and [farness of al} kin ls, for home anc 
foreign scivice. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 
READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoJsSELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 


Hire. 


FOR. 
INDIGESTION, // 
BILZIOUS, | 


Tn BOXES at Is. 144, 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS 


2s. 9d., 4s. Od., & 11s. 


gon | 


| 


319 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & 6€0,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH Js 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 


SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen, 
S. POW NCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


PERRY & CO.'S 
INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
ANTI-STAIN. 

i It easily removes, ink spots, iron 
~# moulds, truit, wine, and other stains 
2 from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence cach, post 
free Seven Stamps. 

«| Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
m4; Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 

~éi; 8, Cheapside London. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 


For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 
Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
part to be written upon with a solu- 
4 tion of soda dissolved in water, then |§ 
mark on the linen while wet, and 
afterwardsiron the writing with ahot fy 
7) iron untilit turns black. N.B.—Com- 
4 mon soda or carbonate of soda will 
wm answer equally well. 
“} Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
prize Sixpence each. Sample, pos 
i) tree, Seven Stamps. 
87, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &. Send two 
stamps to Mr, Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain. 


THE TUROAT AND VOICE. 


i ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 

Testimonial No, 845.—Jenny Linp writes: ‘I confirm 
the testimony siready so general.” 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 4,087.—ALrrep G, Vance writes: 
find them very beneficial.” 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcnetsuop Mannixa writes: 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These celightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stop its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamp by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 
Blackfriars-road, London, and all Chemists, 


PRSME LOIS PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangcrous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use, 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
yous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


PRING MEDICINE.—The best 
purificr of the Blood at this season of the year is ad- 
mitted by all to be KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, which, 
by their mild y ct effectual operation, remove all oppressive 
accumulations, regulate the secretions of the liver and 
bowels, strengthen the stomach, and purify the blood. 
Unlike many remedies, they do not induce liability to take 
cold or establish a necessity for the habitual use of pur- 
gatives, and are thus strongly recommended as the BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE. Sold by all Chemists and other 
Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


WHELPTON'’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known, 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Tid, 1s. 1}d., and 2s, 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[May 15, 1869. 


HAPMAN’S, NOTTING HILL, W. 


Patterns Free. 


EST SILKS OFNE LYE 
BLACK GROS GRAIN and GLACE SILKS, £2 5s. 
12 yards. 
Messrs. BONNET’S BLACK SILKS, very Best make, £310s 
12 yards. 
SPITALFIELDS MOIRE ANTIQUE, BLACK (all Pure 
Silk) £3 10s. 9 yards, 


WHITE AND COLOURED MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
4, 5, and 6 Guineas. 


REAL SILK -ALPACAS. 
vu A Beautiful Variety of Useful Colours. 
£1 5s. 10 yards, 30 inches wide. 


ANISH SILK-FINISHED ALPACAS, 
As worn by H R.H. the Princess. 
Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear. 
19s. 6d. 10 yards. 32in. wide. 


ROCHESILK-FINISHED ALPACAS, 


Perfectly new ; for Promenade. 
Warranted to Wear. 
15s. 10 yards. 


Wet TERRY: PIQUE. 
Very Best French. 34in. wide. 
1s. 64d per yard. 


BE LLIANTS.—White and Printed. 
83d. per yard. 


RGANDY MUSLINS.—The most 


Elegant Designs on the Finest Textures. 
10s. 9d. 10 yards, 


ANTLES.—The Newest Shapes, 
without Sleeves. Rick Silks, Handsomely Trimmed 
23 to 5 Guineas, 
An Assortment to Select from sent Carriage Free. 


JAMES CHAPMAN, NOTTING. 
HILL, W. 
Patterns of all Goods Free 


ICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS for 1869. 
Patterns of £10,000 Post-free. 
Striped Silks, from . -& 
Checked Silks, from 
Plain Silks, from 
Broché Silks, from . 
Gros de Suez Silks, from 
Japanese Silks, from 
Spitalfields Silks, from . 
Lyons Silks, from . 
The Full Dress \ Indian Silks, from 
Chinese Silks, from 
Swiss Silks, from 
Evening Silks, from 
Dinner Silks, from 
Wedding Silks, from 
Moire Antiques, from . 
The New Sets of Patterns repre- 
senting all the above are now 
ready, and will be forwarded to 
any Lady in the United Kingdom 
Post-free. 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


NiICHOLSON’S BLACK SILKS for 


1869, 
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Black Silks at ff a ak -£1 5 6 
Black Silks at ele 6 
Black Silks at - 111 6 
Black Silks at . 2 1216-56 
Black Silks at : - 220 
The Full Dress { Black Silks at i oho 0 
Black Silks at - 440 
Black Silks at smonmoRO 
Black Silks at - 660 
Black Silks at ry ue Uh A 
Black Silks at - 1010 0 


All our Black Silks are selected 

with special regard to perfection 

of dye and durability of texture. 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


RENCH CAMBRICS EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 
500 Pieces in varied and tasteful patterns, 
all at 8s. 11d. for 10 yards; 
really worth lis, 
Patterns free. 
Nicholson s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


OODE, GAINSFORD, and CO., 


Borough, 


ABINETMAKERS and UPHOL- 
STERERS. 


FURNISHING ESTIMATES. 


ESSRS. GOODE, GAINSFORD, 
and CO., beg to state that having had numerous 
applications from their customers and the public generally 
for a Catalogue, or Price List, of their furniture, they 
have compiled, with considerable care and supervision, a 
series of REVISED ESTIMATES for the FURNISHING 
of seven, ten, and fourteen-roomed HOUSES (in prefer- 
ence to fublishing an ordinary catalogue), thereby showing 
the cost of three distinct classes of furniture, classified in 
the various rooms, and enabling intending purchasers to 
see at a glance the exact cost of a single article, the cost 
of each separate room, or the total cost of furnishing the 
whole house. This Estimate Book post free or upon appli- 
cation. 


OS. 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, BO- 
ROUGH. 


NEW SPRING DRESSES for MAY. 

SPRING and SUMMER CAMELOTS in Dove, 
Violet, Green, Blue, Brown, and other self-colours, 4s, 1ld 
the full dress. 

Rich Eastern Cameleon Jaspers, 8s. 9d. 

The New Serge de Soie, 12s. 94. 

The New Crystal d’Egypte, a marvel of brilliancy ana 
beauty, 16s. 9d. 

The New Glacé Suez, 14s. 9d. 

The New Sultan Rayé, 19s. 6d. 

Rich Java Foulards, £1 3s. 6d. 

Superb Florentine Brochés, 12s, 9d. 
Pic French Fabrics, in hundreds of styles, 1} guinea, full 

All the New Tudor Costumes, and many Paris novelties 
of great excellence, now on sale. Patterns post free, 


CHAS. AMOTT ’ 
& eae Spiel 6Land 62, St. Paul’s, 


So 
NEW, SPRING DRESSES for MAY. 
Self-coloured EGYPTIAN SILK ALPACAS, 

The great Dress of the Season, 

Bright, elegant, cool, economical, and lady-like, in silver. 
grey, blue, maize, dove, steel, violet, green, and brown, 
7s. 11d. the full dress, 

Patterns post free. 


CHAS, AMOTT & COMPANY, 61 and 62, St. Paul’s, 
London, 
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¢|| CHEAPEST, BEST, 


THE “HOWE” 


Solving atlachines 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


ARE THE 


AND 


SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 
WORLD. /4zL KINDS OF WORK. 
Gold Medal ree 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. P ARIS, NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 186 7 FIRST EXAMINING 


64, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


HE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 

now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that. 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 


such has been our experience, in a remarkable 


manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, 


£&3 3s. 
COMPLETE. 


GUARANTEED 


TO vO 
Samples ALL KINDS 
OF 
Free. DOMESTIC 
SEWING 


WitH NEATNESS AND 
RaApIpIry. 


THE “HOWE.” 
SEWING MACHINES, 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 
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LOCK-STITCH 
TREADLE MACHINE 


£800 
COMPLETE, 


GUARANTEED 
TO DO 

A Wider Range 
of Work 


WITHOUT CHANGE 
THAN 

ANY MACHINE 

HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


Samples 


Paris, 1867. 


Dublin, 1865. _ 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines, 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival, 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. > 


THE “SINGER” “new samy» SEWING MACHINES 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 


: al Sewing, Patent K-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
Orn AGHINES (or working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 


(Ra in every class of Sewing. 
Fp £59,629 Machines sold during one year, ending December: 
| 1868 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 


use ina few hours, 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. 


Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Soutn Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. | DuNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
LIVERPOOL .....- 21, Bold Street. Dupin .... 69, Grafton Street. 
MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. Betrast. .. 7, Donegal Square, 
NEWCASTLE...... 58, Northumberlant St. | ABerpEEN . 46, George Street. 
EpINBURGH . 107, Prince’s Street. BristoL .. 19, High Street. 
GLASGOW.... se 65, Buchanan Street. LEEDS . 1, Commercial Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


W. F, THOMAS & Gos PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


Sewing Machines for Domestic Purposes, 
Sewing Machines for Tailors. 

Sewing Machines for Bootmakers. 
Sewing Machines for Shirt Collar Makers 


Sewing Machines for Dress and Mantle 


Makers. 


Wax-Thread Machines for Saddlers, 
Button-Hole Machines for Cloth & Linen. 


ne 'S\ +" ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
. ¢ \ 
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22 AU 72TWO-THREAD MACHINES, on Table Complete, 708, 


wy CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


THOMAS & CO, 


The Original Patentees, 


1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE; 


>) 


REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Axp 54, UNION PASSAGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


AY BONNETS and MILLINERY.— 

The Manager of the Millinery Department having 

made another business visit to Paris, is prepared to show 

thenovelties introduced by Parisian. Artistesforthe month 

of May, and which are altogether different from he 
Bonnets worn last month. 

JAY’S, 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT STREET. 


HE WIDOW’S QUADRUPLECRAPE. 

A Special Crape, to indicate the deepest Mourning. 

This crape is very durabie, and will neither change colour 

nor lose its crimp by exposure to wet. It cannot be 

bought at any other establishment in the kingdom unless 
the vendor has previously purchased it at 


JAY'S. 


Rick FRENCH BLACK SILKS.— 
The best Silks, and which alone can be warranted to 
wear, are manufactured by M. Bonnet and Cie., of Lyons. 
The manufacturers’ name will be found woven in theend of 
each piece, 
JAY’S, 


247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET. 


EW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 

Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 

12s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 

quality at 2s. the yard; superior wool Popeline; best Paris 
Fabric, at 16s. 9d. the dress, not to be equalled. 


jak ANESE SILKS, First-rate in 

Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard, An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s. 6jd. The next importation must 
be at the least 4s, 


HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminstor 
Bridge, S.E. 


(COSTUMES and DRESSES for the 
PRESENT SEASON.—The most Extensive Stock 
in London either for walking or indoor wear, from about 
5s, 9d. to 21s, the Dress complete, ready for immediate 
wear. We also send Patterns free of New Dresses cut by 
the yard, of which we have a very Large and Cheap Stock. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


MANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 
CLOTHING for LADIES and CHILDREN — One 
of the LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCKS in 
LONDON.—The most Extensive Outfits can be executed 
in the shortest time, and a great saving in price effected. 
A Printed Pamphlet, containing a List with the Price of 
every Article, will be sent post-free to any address. 
Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from almost 
every railway station in London. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


APINE. 
REGISTERED BY THOMAS JACKSON, 
A NEW AND SUPERIOR FLUID, 
FOR TAKING OUT GREASE, PAINT, &c., 
FROM WEARING APPAREL, DRAPERY, &c. 


Sold by the Principal Chemists, in Bottles at 6d.,1s., & 2s, 6d. 


pe SE SIONGS CEMENT, 
FOR CHINA, GLASS, ORNAMENTS, TOYS, &. 


In Bottles at 6d. and 1s, each, by Chemists, &c. 


WEN BRAN TABLET, 6d. 


The Soap for White and Soft Hands, 
Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, .OIL, anv 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 

Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at onetime. Railway carriage paid on mixed order 
£5 value. Price-list sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 


16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDO 


PRE WANZER LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


Ns = 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 0 0 
Che Little Wanzer Hand Machine 440 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. .. 5 5 0 


‘he success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
arge Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


QEWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitted 
for SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soh 
(four doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty of 
the best makers. 


The ‘Little: Wonder’? 37. \fsfeee, vate £115 0 
The ‘ Bartlett,” complete ..........66 215 0 
The‘ Cleopatra? vavecticesscects ro. 44 0 
The “ Wanzer Lock-stitch” .......+6+ 4 0 
Treadle Machines from ........+.2006 440 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approved. 


Printed and Published by WILLTAM FREEMAN, at Uc, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St Bride, City 
London.—Saturday, May 15, 1869. 


